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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is little war news to record this week except the 
attack on Colonel Benson's column. On Saturday last 

news was received from Lord Kitchener that Colonel Benson's 
command, which had been doing most excellent work of late, 
had been attacked by a superior force of Boers suddenly 
concentrated for the purpose of overwhelming it, that the 
assailants had been only driven off with great difficulty 
and after the arrival of help, that two guns had been 
taken, that Colonel Benson had been killed, and that our 
casualties amounted to two hundred and forty-one, of whom 
seventy were killed, and the rest wounded. The Boer 
casualties at the same time were one hundred and forty-four, 
of whom forty-four were killed. Since then more details have 
heen sent home, which show that the Boers allowed the main 
body of the column to pass by, and then fell on the rearguard 
with extraordinary dash and courage. After Colonel Benson’s 
death the command fell to Major Wools-Sampson, the 
Reform leader; who besides being a man: of splendid bravery 
and clear purpose, is a most able officer. He rallied the 
column and organised the defence with great skill.. Colonel 
Benson was a most gallant officer and will be greatly missed, 
but he could not have been succeeded by a better man than 
Major Wools-Sampson. Major Wools-Sampson and _ his 
colleague, Major Karri Davies, are among the most romantic 
figures in the war. There is a dash of :true knight-errantry 
in all their actions. They remained a year, in an insanitary 
Transvaal. prison rather than beg. Mr. Kruger’s pardon for 
offences in regard to which they felt not shame but pride, 
and they have acted their parts in the war with just the 
same straightforwardness and fearlessness. If they survive 
the perils of the war, as it is our sincere prayer that they 
may, we trust that some fitting means will be found for 
commemorating their work for the Empire. As to the 
Inilitary significance of the punishment inflicted on Colonel 
Benson's column we have spoken elsewhere. We will only 
say here that to get into a panic because, of what was after 
all only a big skirmish is ridiculous. Yet the affair has been 
talked of with grave and troubled faces as if it were another 
Inkerman. 











The squadron with whieh the French Government has 
resolved to “demonstrate” to the Sultan that his tergiversa- 
tons can no longer be endured, and which sailed last week, 
arrived.on the 5th inst. off Mitylene. On receipt of the news 
Abd-ul-Hamid offered, it is believed, to pay the sums de- 
manded, which the French have reduced hy striking off some 











£300,000 of interest, but M. Delcassé insists, it is officially 
stated, on guarantees, and on fresh and larger concessions, 
which are variously described. According to the most prob- 
able account, his Majesty is to restore the French right of 
controlling and protecting all French Catholic missions: 
religious or educational, in the East, to redress certain 
pecuniary wrongs which have stood over for a long time, and 
to admit French subjects to an equality with other nations 
in exploiting Turkey, that is, of course, in constructing rail- 
ways, quays, and ports in the Ottoman dominion. The 
exact nature of the demands is not of much importance, the 
grand fact being that if the Sultan yields France will again 
become one of the Powers dreaded at Constantinople, and 
will be able to help: Russia in overbalancing Germany in 
the endless struggle waged round Yildiz Kiosk. It appears 
to be universally believed that the Sultan will concede every- 
thing; but the conditions are not quite understood, and it is 
just ‘possible that he may push passive resistance further than 
is expected. 





M. Delcassé was interrogated on Monday in the French 
Chamber as to his objects, his questioner, M. Sembat, asking 
if he was, after deserting the Armenians, really about to levy 
private debts by means of men-of-war. M. Delcassé replied 
that in the Armenian question France was but one Power 
among many; that he could not altogether neglect the 
economic interests of the country ; but that he had been especi- 
ally moved by the systematic ill-will shown to France by the 
Porte, which endangered interests of the highest moment. He 
intended to obtain respect for France in regard to the works 
she had constructed, and the educational and charitable 
foundations she had established. France must be all the 
more determined “in proportion to her moderation and the 
extent of her patience.” The reply delighted the Chamber, 
which is longing foranadventure. No leader of the Opposition 
joined in the debate—indeed, the Nationalists could not, the 
Church expecting advantage from the demonstration—and 
M. Sembat’s Order of the Day, which was couched in the 
form of a mandate to rescue the Armenians, was rejected, 
while an Order of the Day “trusting the Government to 
enforce respect for the interests and honour of France” was 
passed by 505 to 77. France sanctions the expedition. 








There seems no doubt that the French expedition to 
Turkish coasts is causing.a certain amount of disturbance in 
political circles on the Continent. The official journals state 
anxiously that no one is afraid of “complications,” but the 
public is by no means reassured. The perturbation is especi- 
ally marked in Austria, where everything which threatens to 
affect power in the Eastern Mediterranean is carefully 
observed. The idea seems to be that even if the Sultan is 
willing to yield, the French demands cannot be speedily com- 
plied with; that while the negotiations proceed the French 
will retain Mitylene; and that: in the end they will be 
unwilling to give it up. This is clearly the view of the 
Times correspondent in Paris, and is openly professed by a 
considerable party among French politicians. They, how- 
ever, and the Germans who agree with them, are eager to add 
that this possibility chiefly threatens Great Britain, which, 
from widely,different motives, they would like to see interfere. 
The: French Nationalists think.that if this country intervenes 
the Republican Government will be deprived of a diplomatic 
triumph, while the Germans would dearly like tasee England 
and Russia once more at loggerheads. + It-is the, business of 
our statesmen to disappoint both ‘by resolutely holding aloof 
from a quarrel which is no business of ours. Mitylene will 


not threaten Alexandria half as much as do Toulon and 
Bizerta. 
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The decent citizens of New York have once more by a dead 
heave defeated and deposed Tammany Hall. They have 
postponed all party differences and elected for. Mayor Mr. 
Seth Low, the leader of the Reformers, with a majority of 
thirty thousand; while Mr. Jerome, the boldest assailant of 
Tammany, has been appointed District Attorney, or, as we 
should call him, Public Prosecutor. Mr. Low will, of course, 
dismiss the present Commissioner of Police, and weed out the 
subordinate officers who have lived upon corruption; and 
Mr. Jerome promises to send all who have stolen city money 
to gaol. All that is most satisfactory, but the value of the 
revolution effected depends upon its permanence. Tammany 
has been beaten before, and has risen again, and the imprison- 
ment of the corrupt, which would really protect the city, is 
dependent upon the verdicts of many juries, who may not all 
be trustworthy. It is perhaps fortunate that by a recent 
change in the law the Mayoralty is only tenable for two 
instead of four years. The citizens will have less time to 
forget the evils from which they have rescued themselves, 
and the Mayor less chance of accumulating private hatreds. 


It is probable that the succession of Mr. Roosevelt to the 
Presidency weighed heavily in the contest. He is known to 
be heartily opposed to municipal corruption, he did his best 
as Governor of the New York State to strengthen the 
elements of good government in the great city, and the mere 
fact that he is head of the Republic gives all reformers 
hope and confidence. He has cordially congratulated the 
reformers, and it may be expected that his influence will be 
felt in other great American cities like Philadelphia and 
Chicago, which are hardly in a better condition than New York, 
though they are less closely watched by European eyes. If 
that is the case, Mr. Roosevelt’s term of office will be a benefit 
to the whole world, for the condition of American cities is at 
present the opprobrium of Liberalism everywhere. The 
people are there really free, and, say all reactionaries, “look at 
the men they elect, and the crimes they sanction or condone.” 
The best governed city in America, by universal consent, is 
Washington, and it is administered by a nominated and paid 
Commission. 


The Times has obtained a striking account of the opening 
of the Pan-American Congress in Mexico City on October 22nd. 
The delegates, who represent all independent States in North 
and South America, were received with Southern enthusiasm, 
in which apparently the populace, which is Indian, joined. 
The writer of the letter, apparently a Frenchman, says that 
the chief Chilian delegate, Seiior Blest Gana, is the weightiest 
man in the Congress,—~a fact which is of importance because 
Chili is exceptionally unwilling to admit the dominance of 
the United States. He also says that the chief business will 
be economic, that the Union hopes to transfer to itself all 
Spanish-American trade, and that “the most serious 
dangers may arise for Europe.’ Doubtless they may, 
but as Spanish America is jealous of her independence, 
and solicitous for closer intercourse with Europe, they 
probably will not. For ourselves, we confess to an incurable 
disbelief in the power of States to make water run uphill by 
decree, or to deprive the trading nations of the power to 
trade. Such plans are like the Socialist dreams. They break 
upon the rock of self-interest. After passing the Milan 
decrees, Napoleon signed orders permitting the import of 
English cloth for his soldiers’ uniforms, and ate sugar only 
obtainable from British merchants. 


The British residents in China, past and present, will prob- 
ably expect great changes in Chinesé policy from the death 
of Li Hung Chang, which took place from pneumonia on 
Wednesday, but we doubt whether the effect will be as great 
as is supposed, believing that the Court itself governs China, 
and that Li Hung Chang was only a valued servant, who had 
accumulated vast wealth in his governments and from 
great speculations in locally grown opium, and paid an 
acceptable portion of it to the Empress and her favourites, 
That Russia seemed to “Li” the most formidable of the 
Powers was probably true, but we have misread his career 
if he did not regard all barbarians with equal dislike 
and disdain. The great difference between him and his 
countrymen was that he thought China too weak for con- 
flict, and when threatened with an application of force, 








. 2 i: 
recoiled, and preferred making almost any concession, Th 
Russian agents, who study their great opponents, had de 
this peculiarity in his intellect, and used it for all it Wag 
worth. We dare say they soothed him also, but it is Not 99 
easy even for a great Government to buy a man Worth 
millions, and with his finger on enormous sources of profit, 
We wonder if the Court will get hold of his wealth, 


The new Order in Council in regard to the Headquarter 
Staff of the Army, published on Wednesday, gives signa 
proof of Mr. Brodrick’s capacity and determination as an 
Army reformer. The changes made by the new Order ip 
Council are those which we have repeatedly urged in thes 
columns since the disastrous Order in Council of 1895, In 
our view, the Army needs a true Commander-in-Chief, who 
shall be supreme in the Army except for the power anj 
authority of the Secretary of State, which must be para. 
mount. The Commander-in-Chief, that is, should be th 
official aléer ego of the Secretary of State, and the channg 
through which the will of the Secretary of State becoms 
executive. In fact, the Commander-in-Chief should be to ths 
Army what the Permanent Under-Secretary of State ising 
civil Department. 


The new Order in Council in effect carries out this sound 
principle of administration. It places directly under the Com. 
mander-in-Chief the departments of the Adjutant-General, of 
the Director-General of Mobilisation and Intelligence, anj 
of the Military Secretary. Before these departments 
dealt directly with the Secretary of State, and, as it wer, 
behind the back of the Commander-in-Chief. The system 
under which the Commander-in-Chief has not control, but only 
supervision, remains in respect of the great supply depart. 
ments,—7.e., those of the Quartermaster-General, the Inspector. 
General of Fortifications, and the Director-General of 
Ordnance. The Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department and the Financial Secretary are also riot placed 
under the control of the Commander-in-Chief. Probably this 
was done so as not to overweight the Commander-in-Chief, 
and their exemption does not greatly matter, as they are 
departments for supplying the Army, rather than parts of the 
Army itself. The principle that the Commander-in-Chief is 
responsible to the Secretary of State throughout the Army is, 
therefore, now complete. Mr. Brodrick has evidently come 
to realise that he obtains a greater and more efficient control 
over the Army by letting all the threads reach him through 
the Commander-in-Chief than if he had “ played jealous” and 
maintained a more direct relationship with the military depart. 
ments. A smaller man would have clung to the right to go 
behind the back of the Commander-in-Chief. In future, when 
the Secretary of State decides on a particular course of action, 
the Commander-in-Chief will see that it is carried out 
throughout the Army. 


At the Imperial Institute on Wednesday General Baden 
Powell was the recipient of a sword of honour given him bya 
large number of Australian admirers. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was present, in opening the proceedings made a most 
excellent speech, and struck, as he always does, exactly the 
right note in regard to the great self-governing Colonies. 
Nothing could possibly be better in form and matter than 
the eloquent passage in which he described how “ our great 
Colonies, now powerful States, and very soon to be great 
nations, have ranged themselves alongside of us in this con 
flict.” General Baden-Powell’s speech returning thanks for the 
honour done him, while modest and soldierlike, contained an 
excellent answer to the foolish and unfair taunts that have been 
levelled against Mafeking and its defenders. There may have 
been harder jobs to do in the war than to defend Mafeking— 
as to that we make noclaim to judge—but to defend Mafeking 
was in any casé a very hard one, it was General Baden- 
Powell's job, and he accomplished it. But General Baden- 
Powell would not allow that the honours belonged in any 
way exclusively to him. “It could not be understood too 
well that the defence of Mafeking was not ‘a one-man job, 
but the work of every single man in that place—aye, and of 
every woman and child also, for they all took their place.” 


In his address at the Diocesan Conference at Southwark on 
Wednesday the Bishop of Rochester alluded at length to the 
war and the concentration camps. The spirit and substance 
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f his reference were alike admirable, and the responsibilities 
med by the extreme advocates of the Boer cause have 


assu ‘6 

ever been more clearly defined. “They had struck across a 
complicated cause with a sweeping Judgment of condemnation 
c 


on our own country,” with the result that they had helped to 
popularise the portrait of Great Britain as an unscrupulous 
and ruthless tyrant, and to convey to the Boers “ the moral 
encouragement of believing that all honest men in England 
were of their party, and the material encouragement that came 
from the most scornful estimate of our power and the most 
depressing forecast of our prospects.” As a consequence of 
this conduct the national conscience had grown resentful, if 
not callous. “It was inclined to associate the moral appeal 
with what it considered unpatriotic.” Turning to the 
concentration camps themselves, Dr. Talbot declared his 
firm belief that Lord Kitchener and Mr. Brodrick—to 
name two responsible men—were as sensitive to such suffer- 
ing and as keen to avoid it as any one present at the Confer- 
ence; and he read a letter from Mr. Brodrick stating that 
not only had Lord Kitchener already acted, wherever possible, 
on the recommendation of the Ladies’ Committee, but that 
no consideration of expense would delay the removal of the 
camps to the coast if advised by medical authority. 


At Bristol on Monday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in a speech 
to his constituents pointed out that the hundred and twenty- 
seven millions which it had been necessary to raise by loan had 
been raised with less disturbance of the money market and 
less injury to the credit of the country than on any previous 
oeeasion. The increased taxation had been heavy, but it had 
practically not been felt, except by the Income-tax payers. 
He might have next year to ask the country to face still 
greater sacrifices, but if he did he felt sure they would be 
cheerfully borne. As to the prosecution of the war, no efforts 
would be spared. Twelve hundred trained men would be 
sent out this month, and if it should prove necessary twelve 
thousand would be despatched. ‘“ What the Government had 
todo in this, which was purely a military question, was to 
meet the requirements of our trusted General on the spot, 
and they might depend upon it that this would be done.” 
With all respect to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and no 
one can respect his ability and judgment more than we do, 
this-is a serious misstatement of the function of the Govern- 
ment. The British Government are not merely a set of clerks 
whose duty it is to see that orders for men and supplies made 
by the General in the field are duly honoured. It is their 
business to study the military situation for themselves. Surely 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s experience of experts is not that it | 


is safe for the holders of the ultimate and supreme control 
to trust them blindly. If it is, he has had an absolutely 
unique experience of public life. 

One of those affrays between the creeds which so often 
occur in Jerusalem, and which have a certain political im- 
portance, broke out on November 4th. The Latins claimed 
the right to sweep a part of the quadrangle of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre which the Greek Christians consider 
their exclusive privilege. They therefore tried to drive 
away the Latins by force, and the Latins resisting, some 
five of them were dangerously wounded. The Turkish 
soldiery, who usually keep the peace between the fanatics, were 
on the ground, but did not interfere, being, it is said, out- 
numbered, or rather, as one suspects, being afraid to bayonet 
French and Russian subjects. They are aware by this time 
that no question so dangerously excites orthodox Russians 
and Frenchmen as this of the Holy Places, and preferred 
witnessing a few deaths to incurring responsibility. We may 
feel perfectly assured that M. Delcassé will not include 
further protection for Latin pilgrims among his demands on 
the Sultan, for if he did the Russian alliance would not be 
worth a week’s purchase. Even the Czar cannot run counter 
to his people on a point of such importance as this. 


Mr. Morley’s speech delivered at Forfar on Monday opened 


with a passage of great literary charm, in the course of which | 


he quoted, & propos of the Duke of York’s return, the famous | 
description of Rome in Milton's “Paradise Regained.” Mr. 
Morley went on to insist, in a passage which we are sure was 
absolutely sincere, that he was not to be counted an enemy of 


the Empire because he preached the cause of sanity and 
caution, and insisted that the mailed right arm must be 
guided by an understanding mind. We agree, and may 
remind our readers that none have insisted more earnestly 
than we have on the need of a sane Imperialism. Buta sane 
Imperialism cannot be founded upon a neglect of duties 
because they are disagreeable and arduous. We are to-day 
paying the price of an insane Imperialism which we practised 
in South Africa after Majuba, and indeed till a very few 
years ago. Sane Imperialism required that we should look 
the political situation straight in the face, and determine 
either to abandon South Africa altogether or else make it 
clear that we meant to withstand the Boer aspiration for a 
Dutch supremacy. Instead, we had neither the pluck for the 
renunciation nor for the maintenance of our rights, but con- 
tented ourselves with such verbal poultices as those contained 
in the two Boer Conventions. 


Mr. Morley ended his speech by expressing his belief that the 
Boers did not really understand the terms offered to them,—z.e., 
that they would ultimately be assured the treatment accorded 
to Canada. Mr. Morley is strangely mistaken. The Boer 
leaders know perfectly well what is offered them, but they do 
not regard the terms as in any way tempting. We know by 
the example of the Transvaal that they do not want political 
equality for the whites and justice and fair treatment for the 
black man, such as they would be compelled to give in a 
Colony on the Canadian model. What they want is a privileged 
position for the Boer, and the right to treat the natives as 
they were treated under the government of President Kruger. 

The Morning Post of Tuesday gives an interesting account 
of a pamphlet written by a German military authority, 
Baron von Edelsheim, entitled ‘* Oversea Operations,” dealing 
with the prospects of a successful invasion of England by a 
German army. He thinks thut in spite of the overwhelming 
naval force at the disposal of Britain, the command of the 
sea might be secured for a few days by Germany, and be used 
to land an army on our Hast Coast strong enough to over- 
power the British Army and seize London. Some eighty or 
ninety thousand men would be landed, and these, though their 
communications with Germany would be cut on our regaining 
the command of the sea by a concentration of naval force, 
would be able to live on the country and bring us to our 
knees. Granted that the Germans got temporary command 
of the sea by a skilful surprise and landed ninety thousand 
| men at Harwich, in thirty hours we will presume they would 
"take London. But Baron von Edelsheim is making the 





| usual foreigner’s mistake in thinking that the British Isles 
are a sort of park to London, and that if London 
feil the whole kingdom must fall too. Unless we are hugely 
mistaken, the Midlands and Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and the rest of the North would 
have something to say to that. An army of eighty thousand 


| men would find it anything but easy to hold London, and yet 


have enough force to despatch columns to conquer the North, 
encouraged by the fact that we had regained command of the 
sea, and could move troops from place to place. If we held 
the sea we should soon regain the Lower Thames and the 
Medway, and how could Portsmouth and Plymouth be taken 
from the land side while we held the sea? Further, we do not 
fancy that our field army would prove quite so easy a nut to 
crack as Baron von Edelsheim supposes, but we are absolutely 
certain that we should not give in because London was taken 
and the eighty thousand had five million starving and 
desperate people on their bands. Still, the warning, even if 
not very practical, may be useful. We ought to neglect no 
lessons in matters so vital. 


We notice with great satisfaction the appointment of Canon 
Gore to the See of Worcester. Even those who disagree with 
many of Canon Gore's views will gladly admit that Lord 
Salisbury’s choice is 2 worthy one. By his learning and 
scholarship, as well as by his deep and fervent interest in the 





great human problems, he has gained already a strong hold 
on thinking men of all kinds. His influence on the English 
Church cannot fail to be for good. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 913. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
LORD ROSEBERY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


WE. presume that the Press in general is right in its 
interpretation of Lord Rosebery’s acceptance of the 


invitation of the Liberals of Derbyshire to address them | ‘?*™' 
on “Liberal principles generally, and the policy to be | choose on them, but they must be told that they arenot noy 


pursued in order that they may be carried into effect,” 
with a view to rallying those Liberals who now hold aloof 
“because they do not see any clear indication at the 
present time of what the Liberal party proposes and how 
it intends to set about doing it.” According to almo-t 
all his public critics, Lord Rosebery’s letter is to be taken 
as an indication that he intends not merely to return 
to political life, but to take his place among the 
leaders of Liberal public opinion. If this is the 
true reading of Lord Rosebery’s latest action, then the 
ex-Premier has a great opportunity before him. If he 
seizes it, he may yet be a power in the land. If he refuses 
to take it, we may feel sure that he will never again 
exercise any real or practical influence on public affairs. 
We hope that Lord Rosebery may seize the opportunity, 
and that sincerely and straightforwardly, and without any 
exhibition of that sense of what Bacon called “ niceness 
and satiety” which has too often been apparent in his 
actions, he may come forward, not as the ploughman of the 
lone furrow, but as the head of a compact body of men 
willing to co-operate with him according to the true and 
sound traditions of the English party system. As we have 
said again and again, we have no use for the man who 
poses as a heaven-sent political dictator, and who 

rofesses to stand alone and above party. But we 
bie a use, and a great use, for a fearless, prescient, 
amd high-minded party leader who knows is own 
mind, and who, though he can be independent in the best 
sense, can yet co-operate loyally with political friends and 
colleagues. 

As our readers know, we have repeatedly been obliged 
to criticise Lord Rosebery, not merely because we were 
opposed to his views on particular questions, but because:of 
his futile, and therefore injurious, attitude in regard to our 
party system. But if he will only now “play the game” 
as it ought to be played, and exchange honest co-operation 
for melodramatic isolation, we shall be the first to recognise 
the benefits he will be conferring on the country. We 
shall, no doubt, be obliged to differ from him on many home 
questions, and to criticisein a hostile sense the viewson home 
or foreign affairs which he thinks it right to adopt, but if he 
takes a recognised and intelligible place once more in our 
political system we shall most willingly recognise his 
service to the nation, and shall only be too glad to admit 
the fact that he has falsified our predictions as to his 

olitical character and political future. In our view, Lord 
sebery’s duty is to do his best to remodel the Liberal 
party, and to create out of the scattered atoms an effective 
political organisation which shall be capable of offering 
a sound alternative Ministry. But this cannot be done 
unless Lord Rosebery has the courage to run the risk of 
offending a certain number of men who are now in 
the Liberal party. He must not, of course, try to 
ostracise from the party those who do not agree with 
him, but he must not attempt to “placate” them by 
methods of compromise and conciliation which produce 
the appearance without the reality of cohesion. his first 
duty is tu secure the co-operation of the best and most 
active leaders of the Liberal party, men like Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Henry Fowler, and to let it be 
known that he means to act with them and they with him. 
He must, that is, abandon entirely the pose of the lone 
furrow. Next, he must erect a standard to which Liberals 
can rally. That standard must be the standard of opposi- 
ticn. He must tell those who propose to follow him that 
the immediate aim, the aim on which all efforts must be 
concentrated, is that of offering an alternative Govern- 
ment which shall be fit to carry on the King’s Govern- 
ment and to do the work which the nation means shall 
be done. He must at the same time let the country know 
that, in his opinion, the work of government is not being 
efficiently carried out, and that he.and his colleagues are 
prepared to undertake it. Further, he must: lét his 
follawers know that he and they are not to be diverted 








. . . ae 
from their main object of preparing an alternati 
Government by any external considerations. Ty th 
Liberals have provided that alternative Ministry 
have replaced what in their view is an inefficient } 
efficient Ministry, they must be taught that all-questig 
like Home-rule must remain strictly in abeyanes, Such 
questions must for the time be regarded as not before the 
country. Liberals will, of course, hold what opinions they 


the political nexus of the party. That is to be found alone iy 
the demand for a better carrying on of the King’s Govan, 
ment. All who will subordinate other matters to thateng 
will be welcome whatever their views. Those who thin} 
more of other cries cannot be accepted as practical 
politicians. 

No doubt the first effect of such a determination would 
be the shedding of a considerable number of member 
of the party. The Pro-Boers would declare that their 
quarrel with the Government was not on grounds of 
inefficiency, but because of the waging an unjust war, 
They would scout the idea of coming in to carry on th 
war more efficiently, and would very likely say that q 
wicked war was best carried on badly, and that they had 
no desire to see the Boers beaten. From such persons no 
sort of co-operation could, of course, be expected by me 
like Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir 
Henry Fowler. But persons who regard the question of 
the justice of the war as the supreme question, and who 
would even now yield to the Boers, are very few in number, 
and a party not only out of office, but with no hope of offices 
as long as it is tainted with Pro-Boerism, should be only too 
glad to get rid of them. Nor would their partial secession n 
most cases last very long. As soon as they saw an active 
and effective Opposition intent on criticising the Govern. 
ment, even though they'criticised it for not making war 
vigorously enough rather than for making it at all, many 
of the half-and-half Pro-Boers’ would rally to the Opposi- 
tion. There is. nothing in Parliamentary life which 
is so attractive as strong and efficient opposition. One 
sees this attractive force at work even in the case of men 
like Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Bryn Roberts. The vast 
majority of their countrymen not only have no sympathy 
with their views as regards the war, but actively detest 
those views, and rather than let them prevail would carry 
on the war for another ten years. Yet because the 
two gentlemen we have named are busy in the work of 
criticism and opposition they receive a certain amount of 
support. If instead of such unpatriotic and ill-conditioned 
opposition there were opposition by a group of men whom 
the country recognised as truly patriotic and inspired by 
its own feelings as to the justice of the war and the need 
for prosecuting it with vigour, the attraction would be 
very powerfulindeed. Of course, a remodelled Opposition 
such as we have described would not win its fight ina 
day. After a‘year of vigilant criticism it would, however, 
in our belief, have made a great impression on the country, 
and after two years it would in all human probability have 
become a real power in the land, capable of offering the 
nation an alternative Administration. 

It will be said, no doubt, that all we have written is 4 
dream, because Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman blocks 
the way. The efficient and patriotic Liberal opposition 
such as we have described must be chiefly carried on 
the House of Commons, and this would be impossible 
while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is the leader of the 
Opposition. But will Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
be able to carry on much longer the duties of leader of the 
Opposition It is clear from, their public speeches that 
he does not represent the views of many of his lieutenants 
on the great issues of the day. He is, in fact, only a 
leader of a section of the party, and it would surely be 
wise to acknowledge the fact. What would be the best 
and fairest way of acknowledging this fact, and prevent 
ing Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership para- 
lysing the ablest and most active section of the Liberal party, 
it is not for us to say. That is a matter which can only be left 
to the chiefs, supposing that they determine to remodel 
the Liberal party under the conditions we have dealt with. 
It would be presumptuous for us to make any suggestions 
in the matter. We can only repeat that if Lord Rosebery 
is determined to take a strong line in the party with the 
co-operation of the Imperialist Liberal leaders, and 
form first an efficient Opposition and then an alternative 
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it will be necessary for him and them to take 


SS 
een vr in the Commons. If they mean business, 


nd will not be deterred. by the fact that Sir 
they © Gampbell- Bannerman now blocks the way in the 
House of Commons. There is, of course, the other alterna- 
tivethat he might elect to act with Lord, Rosebery and his 
friends, but we cannot say that it sounds a probable 


golution of the difficulty. fe 
We have tried to write of the position and prospects of 
the Liberal party as impartially and with as little bias as is 
ssible fora political opponent. We aro Unionists, and we 
resume that the Taberals will ultimately revart.to Home- 
vale, Therefore we cannot profess to desire the success of 
that party. . But we are not so blind as not to realise that it 
;; essential to good government in this country that there 
should be two sound and perfectly organised political parties 
in the State. The present derelict condition of the Liberal 
arty is @ national danger, and it must be the wish of 
every lover of his country and her free institutions, 
wh ther he be a Liberal Home-ruler or a Unionist, that 
the Liberal party shall be reformed and remodelled. That 
is our reason for dealing with a matter which we may be 
told does not concern us. The internal condition of a party 
which still professes Home-rule would, we admit, rot be 
any concern of ours were that party in vigour and in a 
position to take office. While it is in its present state 
remodelling is a national concern. If Lord Rosebery can 
and will do this most necessary piece of work, we shall, as we 
have said, be overjoyed. We most strongly hope that he 
may, prove conclusively that we have misjudged him. But 
though that is our hope, we confess to considerable doubt 
and anxiety as to its realisation. 





FRANCE AND TURKEY. 


{7 E are not quite sure that our countrymen are not 
\ minimising this Franco-Turkish affair too much. 
It is quite natural that they should. There is no sym- 
pathy here for the Sultan, who breaks promises or 
slaughters Armenians as the impulse moves him, and there 
is a feeling that on the present occasion France is well 
within her right. Persons for whom she is responsible 
have been violently defrauded of their property. More- 
over, experience has so far shown that “ demonstrations ” 
against Turkey produce no mischief whatever. The 
regular course is for Abd-ul-Hamid to affront some Power 
beyond bearing, for remonstrances to be treated with 
civil contempt, for the affronted Power to use threats of 
force, or actually to send ships of war to some Turkish coast, 
and for the Sultan then to give way with profuse apologies. 
It is most probable that this will be the course of affairs 
on the present occasion also, more especially as the Sultan 
wants money badly, and would greatly like an excuse for 
compelling his Ministers to raise a loan, great part of which 
would be absorbed by the necessities of Yildiz Kiosk, 
where the expenditure seriously affects the Budget, 
which the Divan does, in a way, try to keep tolerably 
straight. But, on the other hand, it is not certain 
that things will go exactly as usual, or that the settle- 
ment will be as easy as supposed. In the first place, 
a Turkish loan, even for ten millions, is not such an easy 
thing to “place.” Great financiers are shy of Turkey, 


and though smaller men could provide that amount, their | 
| any Christian from the Sultan’s authority is so much 


terms, unless some solvent Power lent its guarantee, would 
be very onerous. Then the Sultan may resist. He is 
greatly inflated by the result of his Greek campaign, by 
his popularity with the Osmanli, who regard him as a 
conqueror, and by some successes of an illusory kind in 
his great policy of uniting all Islam under his pontificate. 
He may think it safe to push resistance much further, or 
even to threaten France with the Mussulman rising 
which he thinks he can produce in Tunis, if not in Algiers 
itself. He is supposed to be timid, and he is no doubt 
nervous to mania; but in every Mussulman alive there 1s a 
streak of obstinacy, a power of “sitting tight,” as our 
people say, which is incalculable, and will display itself on 
the most unexpected occasions. Then it is not clear that 
Germany is content with the turn affairs are taking. 


French influence is Russian influence, and Germany and | 
Russia are silently. and politely battling for influence and | 


“ concessions ” in Anatolia. If, therefore, the influence 
of France revives, and she is once more regarded in 
Constantinople as a Power to be dreaded, Germany will 





have received a “set-back” which William II. is not likely, 
particularly just at this minute, to approve. And, finally, 
it is not certain that France intends only to compel pay- 
ment of certain sums of money due to persons who, what- 
ever their birthplaces, are French subjects in the eye of the 
law. All the communiqués deny that. M. Delcassé him- 
self denied that in the Chamber on Monday, stating 
emphatically that France sought besides the money— 
which, it is fair to remember, has been decreed by regular 
Courts of Justice—‘ to obtain respect for her rights con- 
nected with the French works and enterprises in Turkey, 
the educational and charitable establishments, the ports, 
lighthouses, &c., which she has constructed.” In other 
words, France is determined to reassert her claim to be 
protectress of Catholic Christians in the East, and generally 
to rehabilitate her position, formerly so supreme in the 
Levant. Furthermore, M. Delcass¢, who is not a Gascon, 
but a sober and resolute diplomatist, has signified every- 
where that he will not be content with promises, even on 
paper, but will require “substantial guarantees.” He 
has a right to say that after the way promises have 
been made and withdrawn; but suppose the guarantee 
is Mitylene, with its fine harbour, or Rhodes, with its 
command of access to Anatolia, or Lesbos, just outside 
the mouth of the Dardanelles. Is it not certain that 
Berlin and Vienna will be greatly agitated, that there will 
be a ferment in the Continental Press, and that the whole 
Eastern question will at least appear to be reopened ? 
Vienna is not easy even now, nor Berlin at all really con- 
tent. It is true that M. Delcassé disclaims most earnes ly, 
and we have no doubt truly, any idea of “ seeking advan- 
tage” for France; but he has consulted the Czar, he has 
grave reasons for backing Russia in the Near East, and 
he may not, if there is resistance, be able to control all the 
forces which he is waking up to renewed activity. 

We repeat, we expect this affair to end in the usual way, 
with some increase to the repute of. France—which is 
delighted with the adventure, as M. Deleassé’s crushing 
majority sufficiently proves—and some fresh loss of 
prestige to the Sultan; but we think it right to warn our 
countrymen that this is not certain, and that if affairs go 
awry they must be careful to keep their heads. Unless 
something quite unforeseen occurs, for instance a Turkish 
victory, the French adventure is no business of ours. If 
Germany is annoyed by it, which is quite - possible, 
especially as Austria thinks herself concerned in the 
independence of the Turk, let Germany and Austria resist. 
It is not our duty to pull chestnuts out of the fire for 
William II. Nothing would rejoice Germans more than 
to see England and France quarrelling over a Turkish 
island while they themselves were posing as protectors arid 
friends of Islam. We shall be told, especially by Berlin 
journalists, that the whole affair is a plot of Russia to 
recover the supremacy in the Near East, but we 
must shut our ears to that ‘tale. If it is false, 
it is an invention to deepen the cleavage between 
us and Russia, which German diplomatists desire to 
make deeper; and if it is true, what does it signify to 
us? If, indeed, France demands the execution of the 
Treaty of Berlin as regards the Armenians, we shail be in 
common decency bound to help her; but if she asks only 
protection for the Catholics, why should we either help 
her or resist? They are her clients, and the release of 


good work done for the benefit of civilisation. It is 
not for us to interfere and say that the authority 
of the Sultan is being undermined. Let it be under- 
mined, or, for that matter, blown up, by any Power 
which is willing to undertake that most beneficial 
task. We should not dream of resisting America if 
her ships entered the Bosphorus to avenge Miss Stone's 
wrongs, and why should we resist France? Because, we 
shall be told, France is Russia and Russia is France, and 
Russia is always the enemy of Great Britain. That is 
precisely the assumption formerly at the root of our 
foreign policy, which we maintain to be unfounded and 
inexpedient. Russia is our enemy, and will be our enemy, 
so long as we stand in her way in every quarter of the 
globe, but the moment we are out of her way the enmity 
must cease. Surely we had enough of fighting to keep up 
Ottoman ascendency in 1855, and are wise enough after 
that experience not to repeat that futile waste of blood 
aud ftygasure. So long as we hold Cairo the fate of 
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Constantinople matters nothing to us, or, rather, it matters 
greatly that it should pass, with the Eastern Empire of 
Rome, back into civilised hands. If Austria thinks 
Russian possession of Constantinople a menace to her, let 
Austria fight for it, and, if successful, spread eastward 
over the whole Balkans in reward. She governs Bosnia- 
Herzegovina well enough, and her suzerainty would be 
Paradise to all the States of the Balkan compared with 
the present semi-anarchical régime. At all events, and 
whatever may happen to Turkey, we have affairs of our 
own just now sufficiently heavy to demand our full atten- 
tion without plunging into the stormy sea of Near 
Eastern politics, from which we have never yet fetched 
the smallest advantage, unless we consider Cyprus to be 
one. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


We refuse as strongly and as confidently as ever 
to be fundamentally pessimistic about the war 
in South Africa. The notion of falling into hysterics 
because a column is ambushed and cut up and a few lives are 
lost seems to us not merely utterly unworthy but perfectly 
senseless. We regret, of course, the loss of so fine an 
officer as Colonel Benson, and deplore the sacrifice of his 
gallant men, but if and when we are considering the pro- 
gress of the war as a whole, the incident sinks into entire 
insignificance. When there is an army of a quarter of a 
million men in the field a couple of hundred casualties, 
éven if not balanced by as heavy a loss to the enemy, is a 
matter of no military importance whatever. We are 
engaged in war in South Africa, not in a khaki picnic, and 
we must take our losses—as, we are bound to say, they are 
always taken by our soldiers on the spot—with an equal 
mind. But though we have no cause to worry ourselves 
about casualty lists, what we should and must worry our- 
selves about is the question of our military policy and 
whether the operations in South Africa, as a whole, are 
being wisely or unwisely conducted,—whether they show, 
in fact, what Mr. Morley calls an understanding mind. 
When the Cornish boy came to grief on his donkey and 
had half his teeth knocked out, he explained to the 
sympathetic passer-by: “It isn’t for the vally of the teeth 
I'm grieving, it’s for the ghashly nature of the beast.” 
We are not anxious because of our losses, which are not 
only inevitable in war, but are insignificant per se, but 
only as to whether we are dealing with ‘the ghashly nature 
of the beast” as it ought to be dealt with. 

As mere civilians with no claim to knowledge of the 
military art, and without any clear information of the 
strength of the Boers and their situation in the theatre of 
war, it would, of course, be utterly ridiculous for us to 
attempt to suggest a plan of campaign, and we have no 
intention of doing so. Weshould, however, like to ask one 
or two common. sense questions which occur to us in regard 
to the conduct of the war. In the first place, ought we not 
to show more adaptability in our warfare? Ought we not, 
that is, as the Boers change their system of fighting, to 
change our system of fighting too, so as to be able to 
follow their leads? For example, when the Boers gave 
up taking guns with them, and so gained in quickness of 
movement, though they may have lost in power, both 
offensive and defensive, ought we not also to have 
abandoned the habit of dragging cannon with us about 
the veld? Next, when the Boers to a great extent left 
off the use of waggons with their commandos, ought not 
our troops also to have gone to work without wheeled 
vehicles? Again, as the Boers are all mounted, and as 
we have proved after patient experiment that it is very 
difficult, nay almost impossible, for men on foot to catch men 
on horses, would it not have been better to have abandoned 
the habit of sending infantry with columns despatched 
in pursuit of Boers? Yet again, when the Boers took 
to breaking up into small bands, but bands organised with 
a view to sudden and rapid concentrations or swarmings, 
would it not have been wise to copy their system,—to have 
broken up our columns also into small bodies, but so 
organised as to be able to concentrate in case of necessity ? 
At present our system seems to be to employ mobile 
columns, which comprise a mile or so of heavy 
waggons, accompanied by foot soldiers and guns, which 
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men with pack-horses, not in vast trains, but detailed to 
each group of men, and if these groups, though large} 
independent, could be drawn to a common centre jf a 
when necessary, would not our mobility be increased? Itwij 
be said, no doubt, that we do not understand the Vastness 
of the distances, the impossibilities of supplying food and 
water, and the difficulty of the country generally, yy 
doubt it is not easy for the home-keeping civilian 4 
realise all these obstacles to mobility. But we should lik, 
to ask whether the distances are not as vast for the Boer 
as for us, whether now that we have gone through th 
country so often the want of food and water is hot 
nearly as formidable to the Boers as to us, anj 
generally whether the difficulties of the country are not 
very nearly as great for the Boers as for us. Further 
we should like to know whether we have not unfailins 
supplies of ammunition, of food, and of clothing ready t 
succour our troops at various centres, while the Boers ay 
without such supplies,—unless when we place a portion of 
the long trains of slow waggons which accompany British 
mobile columns in their hands. Lastly, we should very 
greatly like to know—though we admit the question goes 
near to making a suggestion of the kind we desire tp 
avoid—whether it would not be possible for us, instead of 
sending columns with waggons through the country from 
which we wish to clear out the Boers, to create within the 
district three or four strong central posts, and then to send 
out a number of small and really mobile bodies of, say, 
fifty to eighty men, each with pack-horses and spar 
horses, and yet at the same time organised for concentra. 
tion,—i.e., for riding in on a common centre under certain 
eventualities. Of course, a certain number of these really 
mobile bodies might be caught instead of catching; but 
that would not matter, and we may be certain that 
there would be no difficulty in getting officers and 
men to undertake the risks in the best spirit. Would 
not some such plan be the proper answer ‘to the 
new Boer system of breaking up their commandos into 
small groups ?—would it not, that is, show the adapt 
ability which is required in fighting that most difficult of 
all wars, a guerilla war? In “The Arabian Nights” 
when the Princess under enchantment took one shape the 
Prince in pursuit had instantly to take another shape to 
meet the change. So in a guerilla war he who would win 
the battle has to keep continually changing his shape in 
order to match the enemy’s changes. 

But, as Cromwell said to the Council of Officers, “It 
may be that these are carnal thoughts,” that our questions 
have no practical significance, and that perfectly satis- 
factory answers can be given to all our questions,—answers 
which show that the military policy now being pursued at 
the front is all that could be wished, that we have got all 
the mobility that is necessary or desirable, and that the 
notion of adaptability to meet the changes in Boer tacties 
is the foolish day-dream of a mere civilian. If this can be 
shown to be so, and that we have already adopted the best 
military policy possible, we shall be unfeignedly glad. 
We have no desire to prove that any want of capacity has 
been shown in the conduct of the last stage of the war, 
and would a thousand times rather have it proved that we 
are utterly and ludicrously wrong in all we have written. 

But in any case, and even if it should be proved that 
our military policy is faulty, we shall by no means 
despair. If the war is badly handled instead of well, it 
will still end in the same way. The only difference will be 


| an addition to its cost and duration. There is a right way 


and a wrong way of ending the war, but the wrong way will 
end it, though not so quickly as the right. Personally, the 
present writer cannot resist the feeling—founded, he 
admits, on an instinctive impression rather than 
reason—that even if the military policy in the past has 
been bad and unsound, its evil results are now nearly 
spent, that the end is nearer than the public thinks, and 
that we are witnessing just now the last flare-up in the war. 





FEDERALISM IN AUSTRIA. 


_ bitter struggle of the nationalities which is always 
going on in Austria outside Hungary is beginning 
to formulise itself and express itself in terms of polity, 
and is, therefore, becoming at once more intelligible 








march solidly and stolidly through the country. If 
jfstead of such columns we had small bodies of mounted 





and more interesting. There is as yet no movement for dis 
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parties alike agreeing, whether from policy or 
hat they must cling together for diplomacy 
d war, that they must have a common Sovereign, and 
p t they must in one or two other respects, chiefly com- 
pete Be maritime, constitute a unit. The dispute is 
eanisa 

oa aaa, if circumstances ever permit, of a civil 
war. The immense body of Gerrans in Cisleithania, who 
number 40 per cent. of the whole people, prefer unifica- 
tion, because they can, as they think, continue to rule the 
united body, as they have always done ; and they prefer, 
if that system is to cease, that Austria should cease with it. 
tis true that this extreme opinion 1s openly uttered, asit was 
afew daysago, only bythe leaders of the party called the‘ Pan- 
Germans,” because they look to Berlin as their Mecca ; but it 
is known to express the inner feeling of the more moderate 
among that nationality, and is never, except in ecclesi- 
astical discussions, received with disfavour. The Germans 
say they are the superior race, which is demonstrable from 
history ; that they know how to govern, which is only 


raption, all 
jn sincerity, t 


true if the art of government does not include the concilia- | 


tio of your subjects; and that the extinction of their 
authority would only lead to anarchy, which is very 
probable, but unproved by evidence. The history of 
Poland seems to indicate its truth; but the lamentable 
failure of the fierce and corrupt aristocracy which governed 
that country to create a State capable at once of freedom 
and self-defence is not conclusive evidence of the 
incapacity of all Slavs for self-government. The Slavs, 
on the other hand, with the Czechs acting as their mouth- 
pieces, all contend for Federalism. That admits, they say, 
of self-government by the majority in each of the States, 
while it need not impair the streugth, or even the mobility, 
of the Central Administration, which as yet they wish to 
preserve. They point in proof of this, not to America, as 
they might do, but to Germany, where each State trans- 
acts its own affairs, and has its own legislating and taxing 
Diet, yet the whole presents towards the external world 
amost formidable unit of power. The Empcror speaks 
for Germany, strikes for Germany, and makes peace for 
Germany, all in the most effective manner, though 
Bavarians can, if they please, deprive all persons with red 
hair of their municipal franchises. The Slavs propose, 
therefore, until the present system is replaced by 
Federalism, to keep up their agitation, and so far as may 
be to make government, and especially fresh legislation, 
impossible. They reject the offer to give them large 


advantages in the way of improvements in communication, | 


trade privileges, and the rest as mere bribes, and are as 
opposed to democratic Ministries as to aristocratic. They 
are deeply divided by Conservative and Radical feeling, 
which display themselves even in the ecclesiastical domain, 
but they can, they say, all pull together as against the 
Germans. They add, what is in great measure true, that 
Federalism would leave their local history, of which eac! 
of the fourteen States is proud, more continuous and 
visible. 

It is the opinion of many keen observers that, as the 
influence of a majority increases year by year with the 
spread of democratic thought, as each new Government is 
tempted to try the effect of some new concession to local 
feelings, and as the Slavs advance in cultivation, they must 
ultimately win ; and this was, we believe, the conviction of 
Mr. Gladstone, who once said publicly that the only 
future he could foresee for Austria was to become a 
Federal State. Nor can we quite see clear reason to believe 
that in the event of affairs going that way the existence of 
Austria, which is so vitally necessary to Europe if she is 
to avoid a series of wars for possession of the vast Haps- 
burg inheritance, must inevitably be imperilled. Very 
large powers would be reserved to the Imperial authority, 
and Slav and German only bicker or quarrel in 
civil life. In barracks their agreement is heavenly, 
and they will charge side by side as harmoniously 
as a regiment from Lancashire and a regiment from 
County Clare. But the difficulties in the way of the 
Federal arrangement are almost overwhelming. In the 
first place, force is not on the Slav side. It is all very well 
to count heads, and to talk of the great capacities of the 
Slay, and the boasts may all be true; but for the prosaic 
work of the world the Germans are the superior race. 
Granting, to use an Oriental simile, that each Slav is a 
diamond and each German a lump of clay, still you can 


tion of that unit, but it is fierce enough | 


build houses with bricks, while of diamonds you can only 
make necklaces or stars. The Army would obey any 
orders given by the Empcror, and the Emperor, if pushed 
| to the argument of force, is not in the least likely, with a 
; German Empire frowning over the hedge, to use it on the 
Slavonic side. He refused, at any risk, to allow the use 
in the Army of non-German words of command. He has, 
too, very dangerous neighbours to face, and an autono- 
mous Galicia would instantly make itself an intolerable 
nuisance both to Russia and to Germany. It would be 
a pulpit for the preaching of Polish nationality which 
| neither Russians nor Germans intend to allow to revive. 
As the Army obeys the Emperor there is little chance of 
a Slav insurrection, and if Slav insurrection is impossible 
the Germans have only to sit tight till events swerve 
once more in their direction. Then Hungary is a solid 
mass weighing against Slav aspirations. The Magyars have 
conciliated or subdued their Slav majority, but they do 
not want that majority to be incessantly excited by Slav 
speeches, and the spectacle of Governments ruled by Slavs 
ani giving to Slavs a monopoly of patronage. They would 
resist Federalism furiously, and furious resistance by the 
Magyars has always overcome Hapsburg opposition. 
Indeed, if they united with the Austrian Germans, as they 
would do rather than be governed by Slavs, whom they 
regard much as Scotchmen regard the Celtic Irish, resist- 
ance would be impossible. 

Lastly, and this is after all the strongest argument, the 
peace sought would not be attained through Federalism. 
In more than half the States the contest would go on as 
bitterly as ever. Where, as in Bohemia, the Slavs were in 
a majority, they would try to humiliate the Germans, at 
all events by excluding them from office; and where, as 
in the Hereditary States, the Germans could count on the 
electors, the process would be reversed to Slav disad- 
| vantage. Municipal contests, as we see in Belfast, can be 
as savage as international struggles, and there is nothing 
in Federalism to make races essentially different, yet living 
mixed up together, to cease from their mutual dislike and 
scorn, scorn and dislike increased, not abated, by their use 
of radically different tongues. The English and Welsh 
have lived together for five hundred years, but withdraw 
the irresistible force above both and how long would the 
peace continue ? 


We can, on the whole, see no reason in the greater 
definiteness of German and Slavic aspirations to think 
that the position will be altered much. The Slavs, we 
| imagine, will go on opposing on all minor points, and yield- 
| ing when opposition would produce a coup d'état; and the 
Germans will go on governing and fretting because their 
best efforts are so little liked. The real test will come 
when Francis Joseph disappears, and all ambitions cease 
to feel the moderating influence of his unquestioned 
authority. If his power is transmitted to a successor, and 
especially an inferior successor, without an appeal to arms 
on any side, we shall believe, as hitherto we have always 
believed, that much of the antagonism in Austria is unreal, 
and that the races under the Hapsburg sceptre recognise, 
however sulkily, that for them there is and can be no other 
available protection against the fate which as units they 
must suffer, and which each of them dreads most acutely. 





INDIRECT VACCINATION. 


E are somewhat less confident than Mr. Sydney 

Buxton seems to be as to the good effect of collecting 
fresh statistics about vaccination. The reason, possibly, 
is that we are better satisfied with the evidence of which 
we are already in possession. Mr. Buxton speaks of 
fortifying his “vague belief” that vaccination is a pro- 
tection against small-pox ; and if there be any 
appreciable number of people who are in this uncertain 
condition, we are very glad that they should receive 
whatever support they can derive from additional 
columns of figures. But the most resolute and con- 
sistent of those who refuse to have their children 
vaccinated are proof against figures. They have got it 
into their heads that vaccination may, and océasionallv 
does, introduce some poison into the system, and they will 
not subject their children to this risk for any amount of 








security against small-pox. Show them by statistics that 
vaccination is such a security in all but a few exceptional 
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cases, and you leave them just where they were. 
Even a promise of complete immunity from sinall-pox— 
which is more than the warmest friends of vaccination 
would venture to claim for it—would not overcome their 
objection. There are diseases worse, and also more 
common, than small-pox which, as they think, can be traced 
to vaccination. Theirs is no vague belief; it is a robust 
determination not to believe, or, at all events, not to 
suffer their belief to affect their action. The only 
way to overcome resistance of this kind is to show 
that vaccination does not expose children to the danger 
of which we have spoken. The difference between human 
lymph and calf lymph is perfectly intelligible, and 
admits of being clearly explained. What is there to hinder 
the Government from preparing placards to be posted on 
every wall, and leaflets to be handed in by every postman, 
setting out the superiority of calf lymph properly prepared 
over lymph transmitted from arm to arm, and announcing 
that it is used in all public vaccinations ? 

It is possible, however, that we are wrong in thinking 
that a dubious and balancing feeling towards vaccination is 
shared byveryfew. If we are wrong—if, that is, there is any 
considerable humber of persons who would be converted 
by the production of additional proof of its value as a 
preventive against small-pox—by all means let us have 
such: additional proof. We can hardly conceive, indeed, 
that much better evidence can-be forthcoming than is 
supplied by Mrs. Garrett Anderson in Tuesday’s Times. 
Vaccination and revaccination of all children of school age 
has. been compulsory in Germany since 1874, and in 1899, 
when this law had been in operation for twenty-five 
years, the total deaths from small-pox in two hundred and 
eighty-five German towns, with a population of nearly 
sixteen millions, were only four. That is one side of the 
picture. The other side is supplied by France, where 
vaccination is far less universal. Here in one hundred 
and sixteen towns, with a population of eight and a half 
millions, the deaths from small-pox in the year 1899 were 
six hundred. This seems to us precisely the kind of 
parallel which is calculated to strike the popular 
imagination. In Germany, out of sixteen millions 
of people, four died of small-pox in the course of a year. 
In France, out of eicht and a half millions of people, six 
hundred died of small-pox in the same year. What is there 
different in the two examples? The greater or less use of 
vaccination. But of what avail will Mrs. Garrett Ander- 
son’s figures be if they remain in the columns of the 
Times? How many unvaccinated people are likely to read 
them there? Just a few Anti-Vaccinationists, who will at 
once set to work to deny either their accuracy or their 
pertinence. What is wanted is some machinery for spread- 
ing the figures, whether they be those of Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson or of that further inquiry which Mr. Sydney 
Buxton asks for. That machinery would not be very 
difficult to obtain. The expedients which are open to 
advertisers of every kind are not closed against the 
Government. If the speech of a French Minister can be 
placarded in every part of France when the interests of 
the Republic are thought to require it, it cannot be im- 
possible to give similar publicity to the circulars of the 
Department that is concerned with the public health. 
In this respect, strange to say, the champions of small-pox 
are far more active than its assailants. What steps Anti- 
Jaccinationists take to disseminate their mischievous 
theories we do not know, but the wide circulation which 
these theories have obtained is in itself evidence that 
the end has been obtained. We only ask -that the 
Government, which is anxious to protect the nation 
against this terrible scourge, should be as active in 
making its views known as the fanatics who address 
themselves to the defeat of all the measures the 
Government adopts. We think that if Mr. Buxton 
niakes application to the proper quarter he will find that 
all the statistics he can require have already been collected 
and will at once be placed at his disposal. But this is 
not enough. The office of the Local Government Board 
may be full of statistics from cellar to attic, and the 
rooms containing this wealth of information may be 
thrown open freely to every one who seeks to enter. 
But the people 0 have been captured by the Anti- 


Vaccinationists belong to a class. which does not call at 
Government offices, and would be incapable of under- 
standing a file of figures and Reports if it were asked to 





inspect them. It needs to have short statements of tam 
pra 


facts put into the simplest possible words and sup 

by a few plain figures. If Laie of this kind could hy 
circulated broadcast through the kingdom, and 
on-all church doors and in all post-offices, with ey, 
care taken to assoviate the Government with their pre 
tion and distribution, we believe that they ‘would maka 
many converts. It is said that the Government stay 
counts for something in the recommendation of doubtia 
medicines. Why should not the direct action of th 
Government count for much more in the recommendation 
of a known preventive against one of the most formidable 
of diseases Y 


‘ 

The reason why this is not done—at least, the only 
reason that suggests itself—is the tendency of Govern. 
ments to regard the disuse of penalties as tantamount 
to the conversion of the offence against which thos 
penalties were directed into an open question upon which 
they are bound to maintain an impartial neutrality. If, 
private employer is justified ‘in making revaccination g 
condition of remaining in his service, why is not the 
Government equally justified in so doing? If mena 
required to come up to a certain standard of physica 
development before they are accepted as soldiers, why 
should not they be required to come up to a certaig 
standard of immunity from small-pox before they ar 
accepted as Civil servants ? Anti-Vaccinationists are not g 
majority eith¢r in the Ministry or in the permanent servieg 
of the Crown, nor has the Vaccination Act been relaxed 
because Parliament no longer believes in vaccination, 
Why, then, should not the Government pluck up the 
necessary courage, and do all that still lies in its power 
to prevent small-pox from again becoming endemic in 
England ? 

We have only one word to add. We cannot open our 
columns to a correspondence on the vaccination question 
in any shape or form. 








MR. BALFOUR ON FAITH AND CONDUCT. 


N R. BALFOUR in a speéch which he delivered on 
i Monday at Glasgow on Church extension gave the 
clergy and philanthropists among his audience a much-needed 
warning. After speaking of the great change which within 
the last hundred years has passed over the Christian nations, 
and which has rendered any fresh use of the civil power, or 
even of the national resources, for the furtherance of religion 
impossible, as well as unwise, and the new burden of effort 
which was thus thrown upon individuals, he warned them 
that for the growing tendency of the day, which is to 
abandon religion as opposed to science, the mere teaching of 
morality was no effective cure. “Ethical morality,” he said, 
“was not the business of the Christian Church,” for they 
“could not make of morality a substitute for religion.” He 
did not dwell sufficiently long upon the subject, but be 
succeeded in making his opinion clear that conduct mus 
have a base in faith. That is a remarkable utterance from.a 
man like Mr. Balfour, who has reflected deeply, yet has been 
compelled to take an active part in great affairs; and it 
contains, as we believe, a great truth, especially needed by 
those whose idea of conduct is of the loftier kind, and who 
ask of good men something more than obedience to the laws 
There can be no doubt that for hundreds of years, in fac 
from the days of Constantine down to a period within the 
recollection of old men, the value of “faith,” that is, implicit 
confidence in the truth of certain dogmas, was pitched too 
high, so high that it almost crushed out care for the morality 
which should be the fruit of faith. The “misbeliever” was 


hardly understand, while the true believer was almost released 
from the necessity of producing the works which should have 
demonstrated that his faith was the Christian one. It was 
not that men were hypocrites, though hypocrisy abounded; the 
majority really thought that heaven was earned by faith, and thab 
so long as men sincerely held the teaching of the Church tobe 
absolutely true their conduct was a matter of secondary concert 
It was far better to be a cruel voluptuary like most of the 
nobles who let themselves loose upon the Albigenses thal 





to repudiate a single doctrine of the faith; while those who 








abhorred with a passion which the present generation cal’ 
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i ubted many, were held to be not only 
paige le 8 but outside the pale of Christian 
charity, rebels against God, for whom the sword and the rope 
were much too lenient penalties. To be lenient to them, 
indeed, was to insult the Creator. Many, perhaps a majority, 

ine 
ae: Stanley Weyman has been giving so terrible a 
description in “ Count Hannibal,” honestly believed that their 
yictims deserved the atrocious treatment they received. It is 
customary among Englishmen to hold that this view was 
maintained only by the priesthood, who sought in the enjoy- 
ment of : ; 
Joss of that rapture of victory in the field which was then the 
grand enjoyment of mankind; but it was notso. There is 
plenty of evidence to prove that the laity were as bigoted as the 
priests, and regarded “ miscreants ”7.e,, mishelievers—much 
js Sovereigns now regard Anarchists, and the mob in each 
country regards overt traitors to their nationality or race. 
They did not think them human, and crushed them as we 
should now hesitate to crush wolves. We should not now put 
even wolves to slow deaths or deaths by fire. 


The recoil from this view, due in part to Protestantism, | 


which by degrees allowed variety of opinion, but mainly to a 
softening of the European nature produced by a variety of 


subtle causes, one of which at least was the abolition of the | 


es 


power compensation for enforced celibacy, and the | 


| a 

| regard human life'as a race, and care-as little for the defeated 
/as the jockey cares for the broken courage or wind of the 
| horses he has passed? Why, if life is so short, should not 


, each individual seek his own happiness for those short years, 


d in the hideous orgy of St. Bartholomew, | 


! 





regardless of-the happiness of others? (Be it understood we 
speak only of the shortness of this life, and are not pressing 
what we are unable to believe, that this is the only time 
allowed us for probation.) The great law of utilitarianism, so 
useful when a man has to be taxed for drains not in his own 
house, does not teach men mercy, for often mercilessness would 
he of the highest utility. The summary execution, for in- 
stance, of the hereditary criminal families, and those with a 
tendency to transmit insanity or cancer, would make the 
world a healthier, a more convenient, and a happier place of 
abode. What, if there is no future life, is the moral objection 
to suicide, or euthanasia, or why should it be wrong to rob 
the rich of what they scarcely miss? As to benevolence, and 
especially benevolence which will only be beneficial after long 
spaces of time, why practise it, and so foolishly impair the 
enjoyment of the present? It is the idea of Englishmen, the 
healthy idea now almost worked into their blood, that cruelty 
to criminals never succeeds in extinguishing crime; but the 
idea, though possibly true of the crimes of passion—witness 
the failure of lynching in America—is not true of many 
inconvenient crimes. Sustained cruelty will clear the most 
anarchical region of highwaymen, witness the success of 


sight of private war, has during the‘ last century been | Abdurrahman Khan in performing that feat; and why,.if 
astoundingly rapid. Not only have the use of torture and of | neither victim nor executioner is to live again, should’ not 
the stake become abhorrent and capital punishment heen | the prosperity and happiness of a country be indefinitely 
restricted to murder and treason, but benevolence towards | multiplied in that way? Again, the altruists forget that 
all human beings has been recognised as a virtue./if Christ was only a great philosopher, if He was capable 


Altruism, from being for ages an obscure truth acknow- 


of radical error as to the destiny of man, and had no-right 


ledged by the specially wise and good to be embedded in | to give an order, we are all thrown back on our own thoughts 
Christianity, has come with a rush to the front, and threatens | 
in the minds of many of its teachers to supersede Christianity | 
itself It is openly taught in many pulpits, and implicitly | 


held by a majority of the Western laity, that belief does not 
signify, and that conduct is all inall. It is not only that a 
man who will “behave himself,” as the common people say, 
is accepted by all Governments aud policemen as a good 
citizen, but that even the thoughtful are inclined to doubt 
whether the tenets of a creed make much difference, and that 
ihe clergy themselves begin to think that their first duty is 
philanthropy in the sense of increasing the physical comfort 
of those around them, rather than the propagation of the 
Christian faith. Rectors and ministers are considered 
admirable because their whole time is given up to the 
foundation and management of benevolent societies, or to 
keeping alive the flame of municipal altruism. Preaching 
on what used to be called “the Evidences” is regarded as 
wearisome, and the orator who tries to prove the truth of 
even fundamental doctrines, unless possessed of-some rare 
gift of eloquence or charm, is either abused for treating his 
congregation “as if they were not Christians,” or for neglect- 
ing the teaching which alone is considered “ practical.” The 
appointment to a great bishopric of a clergyman whose 
claim is the fervour of his altruism is hailed with delight, not 
only by the populace, but by the thoughtful; while the 
selection of a great “apologist,” to use the old term, would 
be:condemned either by silence or by the remark -that the 
distributors of patronage were following a course justified only 
by a now inapplicable tradition. Yet it is certain as any- 
thing can be which occurs in that fathomless sea, the general 
mind, that belief in a future state is becoming, to use the 
most moderate possible language, less universal, that Christ 
is regarded more and more as one of the greatest of philoso- 
phers, and that a curious kind of instinctive agnosticism, a 
belief that almost anything may be true, but that we can 
know only what our senses tell us, is with hundreds of 
thousands superseding all other faiths whatever, The defiant 
disbeliever is becoming rare, while the unbeliever who dis- 
trusts, but does not say, or even. feel the impulse to say, 
“Lord, help Thou my unbelief,” is daily adding himself to a 
great host. And it is equally certain that if any of these 
three tendencies prevail, conduct, which is 1 ow so exalted, will 
have lost its base. 


Why, if there is not a future life, if we are but a 


splendid variety of ‘ephemerides, should not the intelli- | 
gent and the strong push their advantages to the utmost, | 





as absolute guides of conduct. Will the instinctively bad 
think like the instinctively good? or is there the smallest 
chance that the majority of men, who are, we fully admit, 
almost driven into selfishness by the tenuity of the defences 
between them and hunger, will rise much beyond the 
level of Calvin, who burnt an opponent for a difference of 
opinion, or of Marcus Aurelius, the wise philosopher on a 
throne, who executed perhaps ten thousand innocent persons, 
often with torture superadded, because their opinions, if they 
prevailed, might at some future date break up the order to 
which he was accustomed? Does anybody sincerely believe 
that conduct would remain the same after the influence of 
the belief in Christ’s mission had passed away, as well as the 
belief in Christ Himself? He should watch the conduct of 
the great in pagan or Mussulman countries, and be cured for 
ever of his optimism. It is because all Western societies 
have been based on the belief that Christ was more than a 
philosopher that the third evil we have named, the form of 
agnosticism which ends in secularism, has produced compara- 
tively so little evilin our midst. Men recvil unconsciously 
from the conduct which belief in science only would suggest, 
and hold the men who in Italy, and at least one place in 
America, were ready to fire on cholera patients, or who in a 
past generation sacrificed in the Mauritius hundreds of coolies 
to the fear of infection, to be despicable cowards instead ‘of 
persons wisely protecting themselves and the majority from a 
frightful pest. How long that “influence” would survive 
total and honest disbelief we may, we think, leave to the 
calculation of our readers. 


Tf these things be true, Mr. Balfour's too short statement of 
his belief is true also, and the clergy of the country, Estab- 
lished or Nonconformist, may well reflect whether the new 
form of the demand on them to “serve tables” and preach 
altruism instead of Christianity is not a snare. That the con- 
vinced Christian must be an altruist we cordialiy admit, but 
without the “religion” of Christianity, without the doctrines 
at its base, altruism has no foothold in a world in which an 
intelligent sense of self-interest is the master key to success. 
In truth, faith without works is a barren tree, while works 
without faith is a branch cut off and stuckin the ground It 
can have no continuance. There is, however, no real 
possibility of conflict between the two,—each demands the 
other. 
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THE DANGERS OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


| another, and then cuts short a repentance which might 
her more cautious in future by the consoling reflection thas 


oe are men who govern their lives by maxims. To | “it had to be.” So far as small matters are concerned, bj 


them some one piece of proverbial philosophy appears 
as a signpost pointing the way to success, and no doubt there 
have heen many who believed at least that they owed their 
ultimate arrival to the assistance of their selected scrap of 
wisdom. But such successes are, we think, the exceptions; 
whereas the most casual observer cannot fail to note how often 
these trusted indicators mislead those who resign themselves to 
their direction. Ina sense, almost all popular proverbs are 
true, though this sounds paradoxical when we consider how 
flatly many of them contradict one another. There are a few 
proverbs whose truth is apparent in almost all sets of circum- 
stances, and there are others which, like a stopped clock, are 
only right at times. In the latter case, we generally find 
another proverb existing which is equally popular, and which 
contains a totally opposite statement. We should like to see 
a collection made in which these contradictory bywords were 
arranged side by side. They would thus illustrate the great 
apparent difference which exists between the obverse and 
reverse sides of the current coin of homely truth and experi- 
ence. Wisdom is, indeed, justified by very various children. 
But the men who are led astray by maxims never think about 
more than one; if they did they might find safety amid the 
confusion of numbers, and get creditably through the world 
by the light of their own common-sense. But to return to 
these “stopped-clock’’ maxims. They are responsible for all 
sorts of mishaps which overthrow the traveller on the road of 


life, from a blunder which may cost a man half his store of | 


self-confidence to the inducing of mental and moral diseuses 
and “divers kinds of death.” 


Take, for instance, the common Yorkshire saying, “ When 
in doubt, do nought.’ How very seldom the principle 
herein contained can be applied with advantage. How 
many weak wills, we should like to know, has this pestilential 
little proverk contributed to paralyse? Those who trust in it 
are not by any means stupid people; quite the reverse. 
They have generally just enough width of mind and 
sympathy to realise that there are two sides to every question, 
and yet not enough insight to grasp the rights of either. 
The present writer remembers a man who was rendered utterly 
useless in every capacity of life by reliance upon this specious 
precept. ‘If we do not move, we cannot regret our step,’ 
such men argue. ‘If we take no side, we cannot be found 
upon the wrong one. It may be rather dull to stand 
still, but at any rate it is no trouble. Success may over- 
take us, and at least we are not running away from it. 
All things happen to those that wait,—and so they do 
wait, till the only thing which is sure to happen to 
every one does happen, and they die. Could they but 
have realised that “he who hesitates is lost” contains 
far more truth than its opposite, they might have done 
something in life. Not that this energetic assertion of an 
occasional fact is by any means a sure guide. Who is not 
familiar with the man who never hesitates before any 
decision, and nearly always laments his precipitation, usually 
aloud? Who has not got tired of imploring such an one to 
make the best of a bad job, or of suppressing the obvious 
comment of, * We toldyou so”? All the same, believers ina 
motto which spwrs them into foolish action seem to do better 
in the race of life than those who rely upon one which 
preaches nothing but caution. And hasty people generally 
seem to arrive at their goal, in however bad condition. 

There is another pernicious saying which almost always 
proves true, and that is, ‘“‘ Misfortunes seldom come singly.” 
This is one of those dreadful prophecies which bring about 
their own fulfilment. Believers in this sinister proverb are 
almost invariably crushed by it, for they are reduced by 
apprehension into such a depressed condition that they 
are ready to contract, as it were, any germs of misfortune 
which may be floating about, or to create a misfortune 
out of an incident to which in robuster mood they might 
have been indifferent. A man who loses his train and 
grimly prepares for another misfortune is pretty sure to find 
no eab at the other end, and is likely to fail in the object of 
his journey through want of courage to carry it through. 
The housemaid who breaks an ornament increases her own 
clumsiness by the expectation that she will soon break 





| in this proverb is almost universal. If we have made & Boca] 
: mistake—* put our foot into it,” as the saying is—gtumy 
| perhaps, upon some subject which a moment's thought woul 
have convinced us must be unwelcome to our company, or give, 
by accident what appeared to he a premeditated blow, we all fel 
sure that within twenty-four hours we shall do the same thin 
again ; and sure enough we do, or if not, we imagine that 4 
do, and sometimes feel quite relieved to think that Pate ha, 
shot her inevitable second arrow, and now we know the won 
There is an old adage which usec’ years ago to count its victing 
by thousands, but which is now in its extremer applications 
| going out of fashion, and that is the one which declares tha 
| blood is thicker than water. No reasonable person doubts 
| or ever did doubt, that the tie of love between those who liv 
‘together or have been brought up together is greatly 
, Strengthened by consanguinity ; but that is not by any means 
all that those who live up to this particular profession o 
faith take it to mean. They think it a matter of conscieng 
to observe a hierarchical order in the matter of the affections 
Sir Thomas Browne, in whose day this order was regarded ag¢f 
almost divine appointment, admits himself unable to follow jt 
saying cautiously: “ Excepting the injunctions of religion, [ 
do not find myself in such necessary and indissoluble sympathy 
| to all those of my blood.” Very few men still labour unde 
this tyranny of mere relationship which has come down toy 
| from our less civilised ancestors; but even nowadays plenty 
of women dissipate their time and capacity for real friend. 
ship, and confuse their minds as to what affection really is, by 
what is called “keeping up” with distant relations with whon 
they have nothing in common, but whom they diligently try 
to persuade themselves that they like hecause—they ought! 





Perhaps no maxims are so misleading to the judgment of 
those who implicitly believe them as those which assert what 
is absolutely true actually, and very often false metaphor. 
cally. For instance, ‘“ Where there’s smoke there’s fire,” and 
“Straws show which way the wind blows.” If by smoke 
we understand scandal and gossip, then there is often a good 
deal of very nasty smoke, and no fire at all. Neither, meta 


blows, for such are the cross-currents of character that you 
can seldom judge of its general trend by a trivial action. 4 


a pound without being generous, or even habitually extrars 
gant. 


Probably, after all, there is no short rule, however wis, 


life, whether they be mistakes of action or of judgment; but 
men feel a natural desire to find some infallible word of 


compass to none at all,and so in many cases they male 


that it is better to chance being drowned than to be willing to 
drift, or to come to a false conclusion rather than to livein 
a perpetual state of suspended judgment. Perhaps, also, 
there is no better rule of action than the elastic injunction 
of the Quaker philosopher, “Let us proceed as the way 
may open.” 





KIRBY GATE. 


hunting season. They compel one to reflect that the time must 
be reached when fox-hunting will no longer be possible ia 
England. How many of our readers ave aware that for about 
a hundred years the Quorn Hounds have opened the season by 
meeting on the first Monday in November at Kirby Gate! 
It must now be about thirty years since the Turnpike Trust 
came to an end and the old toll-gate was removed. But the 
name remains; the associations of the place are still re 
spected; and the meet is a famous one. It was, we believe, 
some time towards the end of the “fifties” that Lord Stam 
ford, then Master of the Quorn, decided, for reasons bes 
known to himself, that the opening meet was not to be at 





Kirby Gate. Some will remember Low gveat was the indigs 





phorically speaking, do straws show which way the wind | 


man may save a penny and yet not be mean; or throw away 









which will serve as a talisman against the many mistakes of | 


wisdom which shall guide them. ‘They prefer a faulty 9 


straight for the rocks. Perhaps they are right in assuming | 





i IRBY Gate! The present writer cannot write down thet 
two words without a feeling of emotion. They cally — 
recollections of the past. They announce the coming of another 
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tion of many followers of the Hunt who arrived at the 
” ote meeting-place. not thinking that a change was 
—_ But now Kirby Gate is not likely to be altered, 


ible. 4 
ag Monday the Quorn Hounds and their followers 
at the historic spot.—eighteen or twenty couples of 


among the best hounds in England, several hundred mounted 
and women anxious to ride after them, innumerable 


men an 
spectators (on foot or in carriages) eager to see such a 
i eau be 


spectacle as only the Shires afford, and all shrouded in a 
white fog. The reader may remember Alken’s delightful 
picture of the meet at Kirby Gate as it was in his day, with 
the old toll-house, the Childers Inn beyond, and in the 
centre Sir Francis Burdett’s five-gabled house. The hunting 
men in grotesque costumes, and grotesquer hats, arrive in 
tilburys, phaetons, and chaises ; they divest themselves of 
coats with many capes, while grooms tighten girths or 
walk hunters up and down. How changed was the scene 
on Monday! Riding to the meet along the grass-sided 
Leicestershire roads, or across the undulating pastures with 
their pleasant bridle-paths, there rise before us visions of 
those who each November made their way to Kirby Gate. 
We can picture to ourselves the successive Masters of the 
Quorn; we can see before us all the famous hard-riders who 
have tried their patience; we can imagine the Melton dandies, 
who first discovered how important dress is in the hunting- 
field and who have always set the fashions :— 


“Now Melton sportsmen for the chase prepare : 
Some curl their wigs; some merely curl their hair, 
And curse the rashness which has brought them down 
So far from Crockford’s and the joys of town.” 


There is the first Master of the Quorn, Mr. Meynell, whose 
forty-seven year's of Mastership ended in 1800, affectionately 
called “the Jupiter of hunting,” “ the primate of the science,” 
who developed the mode of fox-hunting as we know it. His 
name will not be forgotten as long as fox-hunting sur- 
vive. Then came Lord Sefton, who kept up the 
Hunt in regal style, but thought more of horses and 
riders than of hounds and foxes. It was he who tried—as 
his grandson informed the present writer—to stop the drink- 
ing which was then thought the natural conclusion to a day’s 
hunting. Each evening when the bottle had been round often 
enough the butler was instructed to come into the dining- 
room at Quorndon Hall and say: “Time for stables, my 
Lord.” And the guests were marched from their wine to the 
stables to see the horses done up for the night, and thence to 
join the ladies in the drawing-room. After him came the 
third Lord Foley, a brilliant horseman who gave up the 
Mastership for the turf and the dice-hox. Then came that 
famous sportsman, Mr. Assheton Smith, the first Master of 
the Quorn to carry the horn himself, who declared that he 
should think himself a fool if he did not know every hound in 
a strange pack after having been out with them twice. 
He was succeeded by Mr. George Osbaldeston, called “The 
Squire,” as he was the only commoner who then hunted a 
pack of hounds in Leicestershire. Are there any men still 
living who can remember the shrill voice in which he cursed 
a field equally ready to ride over fences or hounds? It was at 
Kirby Gate, one opening meet, that “ The Squire” rode up with 
twenty couples of bitches all by the celebrated stud-hound 
‘Farrier.’ “There, gentlemen,” said he with pride, “I have 
bred these beauties to please you; ride over them if you can!” 
Then came Lord Southampton, who bought Lord Tavistock’s 
pack when he gave up the Oakley ; and Sir Harry Goodricke, 
who brings us down to the year of the Reform Bill; Mr. 
Errington; and Lord Suffield; and Mr. Thomas Hodgson, 
whose celebrated politeness and good nature once failed him 
after a meet at Kirby Gate when Lord Gardner (upon the 
hounds checking with the huntsman close at hand) took 
upon himself that office and cap in hand proceeded 
to cast the pack. Mr. Greene and Sir Richard Sutton 
bring us to the times of railroads, when the golden days of 
fox-hunting began to decline. It is of Sir Richard that the 
well-known story is told. He rode up to a thrusting stranger 
and begged him to be careful not to ride over one particular 
and very valuable hound. “Iam sorry, Sir Richard,” was 
the answer, “but I have such a wretched memory for hounds 
that I fear he will have to take his chance with the rest.” 


November after November to Kirby Gate; the pens of 
“Nimrod” and “The Druid” have described their doings. 
What would we not give to see them back again at Kirby 
Gate, and hunt a day or two in their company? These have 
been Masters of the Quorn. But the followers of the Hunt 
have not been lessfamousintheir way. There was often Lord 
Alvanley, the wit; we can imagine him at Kirby Gate in the 
much-laughed-at boots which he devised toprotect his legs from 
the Leicestershire blackthorns. It was Lord Alvanley who 
asked Lord Foley where he came from. Lord Foley—who 
was deformed and a successor of the Master of the Quorn— 
answered that he came straight from London. “D——n it,” 
was the reply of Lord Alvanley, “you must have got warped 
onthe way down!” There was Lord Jersey, the only man, we 
imagine, who rode a Derby winner in the hunting-field. There 
was Lord Plymouth, who had twenty-six hunters in his 
stable, and bought another for five hundred guineas in case 
he should want it. There was Lord Wilton, who stopped at 
nothing as long as his horse would gallop. There were Sir 
James Musgrave, Mr. Maher, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Maxse, all 
of the Old Club at Melton. In earlier days there was Lord 
Forester, of whom Mr. Meynell had said: “ First out of covert 
comes the fox, then Forester, and then my hounds.” In 
later days there was Mr. Little Gilmour, whom some call 
the hardest rider that ever crossed Leicestershire; and 
many others, who would agree with Lord Alvanley’s exclama- 
tion in the middle of a slow hunting run, “ What fun we 
might have if it were not for those infernal hounds! ”’— 
“ What springs they make o’er ditches, post, and rail, 
And dash and plunge through Belvoir's stick-fast Vale. 
In at the death ’tis glorious to arrive; 
To claim the brush, no mean prerogative : 
Thrown out, and some thrown off, besplashed with mire, 
A motley group, peer, parson, grazier, squire.” 


Those were the days when it was still possible to claim that 
our great national sport brought all classes together, and 
made all men in the county meet. We cannot pretend to do 
so now. From fox-hunting in the past we turn with a feeling 
of unaffected melancholy to the prospects of fox-hunting in 
the future. There is no fear that in Leicestershire or the 
Midland counties, adjoining but less fashionable, the cry of 
hounds will cease to rejoice our ears. The whole county 
is devoted to the sport, vulpicide is not indulged in 
with impunity, the game-preserver does not overstock his 
woods with coop-reared pheasants, and his keeper does not 
grin with delight when the coverts are drawn blank. But in 
other counties another prospect meets tie fox-hunter,—agri- 
culture suffering and depressed; country gentlemen retrench- 
ing and letting their houses; farmers too poor to ride, and 
not pleased to see their land ridden over by others. In some 
places barbed-wire fencing meets us; in others, foxes destroyed, 
more or less openly, by pheasant-shooting tenants and their 
willing gamekeepers, who think that the fox-hunter will be 
deceived by a show of mangy hand-reared cubs or an old 
fox hearing all over him the traces of Leadenhall Market. 


Let us turn from this to a brighter prospect, remembering 
that though fox-hunting and pheasant-shooting are opposed, 
they can exist together, and that ‘Charles James’ (as our 
grandfathers delighted to call the namesake of Fox) has 
many other supplies of food to turn to besides the sacred 
bird so much beloved by those who have not the strength 
and energy to ride after hounds and walk after partridges. 
The opening season promises well, and we rejoice to see in 
“Bailey's Hunting Directory” (an admirable book of refer- 
ence, of which the fifth edition has reached us) that 
two hundred and one packs of foxhounds will hunt in 
the British Islands during the coming winter. In the 
Midlands fog stopped hunting on the opening day. 
The Quorn from Kirby Gate drew the famous covert at 
Gartree Hill, and killed a fox for the benefit of the sightseers 
on foot. The neighbouring packs had no better sport. But 
we must remember that the Quorn, the Cottesmore, and the 
Belvoir are not the only hounds in England, In other 
districts better weather prevailed, and all over the country 
the great sport of Englishmen is now being pursued by 
undiminished numbers of fox-hunters, 











All these that. we have mentioned have brought their packs 
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BOYS AND THEIR WAYS. 
{To TUE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srz,—That well-worn phrase, “ Boys will be boys,” appeals to 
no one more forcibly than the schoolmaster. Look around 
any schoolroom. How many gloomy, unprepossessing coun- 
tenances do you see from which nevertheless beam, as it 
were, rays of gentle goodness and tender affection! How 
many fragile structures contain iron souls! How many dull, 
expressionless faces the owners of which are brimful of quiet 
humour, quaint sayings, and what is of more importance to 
the teacher, dogged perseverance! A teaching experience of 
twenty years has taught me that the average boy of to-day, 
stripped of his little peculiarities and innocent tricks, is a 
very matter-of-fact mortal indeed ; but for downright good 
nature and honest endeavour to do his best, give me the lad 
with a spice of mischief in him. Your namby-pamby is less 
trouble undoubtedly, and a most desirable commodity for the 
crammer, but now that teaching has become a “ science,” and 
not a mere “scramble for results,” little is gained by fostering 
such dispositions. The following sketches, in which I have 
retained the original spellings and grammatical errors, 
will, I trust, be recognised as true to fact and nature :— 


Essays.—The old method of composition was to ask the lads to 
write on some subject, without very often, previous preparation, 
and the result was ludicrous ia the extreme. BKelow are a few 
of the most amusing examples from their essays :— 


A Shipwreck.—A shipwreck is an awful thing for sometimes 
you get wet and somtimes you get dround and so.etimes you 
get burnt but the last is the worst Once a big lyner got upset 
with a mortal wound in her side but all the people was saved bar 
one and he got eat. Sbarks and whales feed on dead bodies and 
8: metimes they eat them alive. We should never eat fish what 
eat vs because their cavybas just like savages. Sailers catch 
sharks with a leg of pork and a thick string which they cut up 
for whalebone bone and blubber to make train o:l. 

The Camel.—He is called the ship of the desart becanse he 
runs over the sand like a shipand dont sink in. He runs diff-r nt 
to the hor-e b cause he lifts up two Jegs on one side of bis body 
and then two on the other. He bas about a hundred stuwies 2nd 
each bclds about a quart so when his master kills him he can 
have a good drink. His hump is made of fat and he eats this 
when he cant get grass or hay. Some camels are not cawels 
because he has two humps and bis hair dont grow ali over him 
and were it dont is called callus-s [eallosities] because it kneels 
down and wears away. ‘The Arab loves his steed better than his 
wife and in our books theres a piece about him called the Arab 
and hissteed. His master was a prisoner end his faitiful camel 
took him round the waist and bore him swiftly to his morning 
friends. : 


The Crusades.—The crusades were a body of men women and 
children who followed the red cross. They were invent:d by 
Richard the I and flocked in thousands round bim to go to Egypt 
and some were stricken with deadly disease but they marched on. 
Then t.ey began to lessen in number and fell gradually under 
the burning sands of Egypt and Jaden beavy with heavy armour. 
At last Peter the He:mit cited Cairo but the Catholicks bore 
down on him and he retreated. After travelling about for many 
weary wonths he joined an opera company aud was afterwards 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Marriage in Strange Lands.—(This subject was given after a 
reaing lesson on the same.) —M arriage is a lottery my mother says 
soand I shal] never get married. Fathers been married to my 
mother twentysix years and last year they hada silver wedding, this 
means they get married again to make sure. If they live long 
enouvh he’s guing to have a gold one. My fathers only got one 
wife, but the Morgans have hundreds. I dont want such a lot of 
mothers because you catch plenty of wackings and our teacher 
told us that Mr. Bocken* said those who have lots of wives and 
little boys give hosts to fortune but I dont know what this 
means. 


Water.—It is a liquid so is beer and milk but the first is called 
a licker because its adultrated that is sugar and hops are added. 
Water is very useful, ships float on it and men and boys swim in 
it, we also drink it and in the summer boys use it to wash their 
faces, Sea water is salt and is useful for all kinds of fish such as 
cod and wales and breem and trout. Rain is water and is kent in 
old tubs and barrels to wash dirty clothes. 


Pleasure.—Pleasure is doing what you like but we dont get 
much plexsure except in drawing lesson and when teacher has 
the face ake then we can do what we like. Last week I went to 
the fair. This was pleasure and I got very wet and dirty 
and mother called me a little pig but I went to bed before 
father come home. Boys and girls dont get much pleasure will 
they get men then they smoke and do what they like. My fatber 





* “Heo that hath wife and childrea hath given hostages to fortune.’’"—Bacon’s 
Essays. . 





goes were he likes unless mothers angry then he stays a 
kome. ie: 


Moruerr’s Norr.— Many of the excuses given for « my son's” 
abs: nce or lateness are truly humorous. The foltowing are co id 
verbatim :—“ sir kind exqnse Bill for been late coe his futh 
comed home drunk last night and hert hieself.”’—« My very nf 
sir :—Owing to a severe disposition acquired in E—~— Street la 
night when accompanied by my husband I am unable to rigg thi 
morning. My son Theobald will.*. attend on me. I shal} fd 
his aid extremely useful and be will .-. not be present this 2 f 
June.’ Yours obediently and sincerely, Maup Jang Sa 
“ Sir Frederick cant come to day as he aint got any nickers ort 
if the bord man feches him heel have to come naked, Yours 
respectful “—‘ Sir, L must strictly forbid you to punish Thoma 
again for anything he does as we never do so except in self 
de-fenee.”—* Dear Sir:—TI strongly object to my” boy leami, 
Algebbra. In my bumble opinion the only letters to put Wit, 
money is £-s-d. Perhaps you'll be kind enough to inform me huy 
much this is -- Ab4—wqx5—ya9 pounds. . I’m plain by name and 
plain by nature and wont have any, new-tangled imperialist 
notions put into his head. Y.urs without offence, Jamas Prary” 
—‘‘ Sir please ex-us+ him to day as he as been up all night with 
the dierhear aud belyake, and ablidge. Mrs. H—” «gy, 
please dont keep Willie in to day cos hees got to go to the firmary 
[infirmary] to bave his eye out as he got a sinder in it last night 
ant please dont let him read or rite cos he cant see.” In may 
schools the teachers have taken to looking to the eyes of the 
children, as their parents are often ignorant of anything being 
wrony till the mischief has gone too far. The following note wag 
sent by the master to the lad’s father: “ I beg to inform you that 
in my opimon ycur son is suffering from wyopia, and his caie jg 
one that requires immediate attention ’ The boy took back this 
note next morning: “ Mister please nock it out of jim ag I aint 
got time.” 


Questions AND Answers.—The majestic, awe-inspiring style 
of teaching is beppily now seldom practised, and the scholarjy 
allowed his hearty laugh at any chance gleam of wit or comic 
blunder on the part of his scho fellows, The following examples 
have at different times ‘come under my notice, and where possible 
I have retained the precise words used by the children, Teacher 
(to newly jvined pupil): “ What’s your name?” Boy: “Smif” 
Teacher: “Where do you come from?” Boy: “I dun’no” 
Teacher: ‘‘ Ever been to school before?” Boy (more brightly); 
“Yus.” Teacher: “Wasit a Board school?” Boy: “No, brick.” 
—Derivation in class. * What is the meaning of the word ‘sub. 
missive’?” Boy: © ‘sub,’ under; ‘ missive,’ a letter; under a letter,” 
“Indeed, give m+ an example.” Boy: “ Pos'script, Sir”—And 
again: ‘‘Whatdo you understand by the expression ‘ extempore 
pianist’? ” Boy at wrong end of class: “‘ ex,’ out of ; ‘tempus; 
time; one who pays out of time.” —In reply to tbe question, “ What 
pronoun weuid you use instead of William?” another smart youth 
replies, “ Biil. sir.’—-Teacher to new boy who stutters: “Do 
you alwaysstammer, my lad?” “ N—no, Sir, o—o—only when 
s-s s—speak.”—Tracber: “Yes, MA.:st-nds for Master of 
Arts. Now what does A.R.A.M. stand for?” Boy: “ A he sheep, 
Sir.”—Inspector: “Give me the name‘of some musical instru 
ments.” Boy: “Piano.” “ Yvs,another.” Boy: Cornet.” “One 
more.” Buy: “ Funnybone, Siz.” 


MiscettaNnEous.—In the historical readers had occurred the 
phrase, “It was a drawn battle,” and one youngster im 
nocently inquired+ what they drew it with.—The defini- 
tion usually taught for a parable is, “An earthly story 
with a heavenly meaning.” At an examination one boy 
had written, “A heavenly story with no earthly mrat- 
ing.’—Another lad on being asked what an_ island is, 
replies, “A place you can’t leave without a boat.”—Geoyraphy 
lesson. Teacher (pointing to lines of longitude and Jatitude) 


yp“ Whatarethess?” “ Please Sir, telegraph wires, Sir.”—Teachers 


“What isa fort?” Answer: “A place for soldiers to live in.” 
“And a fortress?” “A place for their wives.”—“ Form aa 
adverb fromtrue.” “Truly.” ‘Now one from two.” “Twoly.”= 
Lesson on tife of Moses. **Now the firstborn of the Egyptians 
were slain.” ‘Top boy: ‘“ Please what did they do if there were 
twins ?”—Inspector to class of juvemies: “* Now, my little dears, 
what do we find in the earth besides coal?” “Please Sit, 
worws.”—Boy during the history lesson: * Why did Cornwell 
call his men ‘ironclads’?” meaning of course ‘‘ Why did Crow 
well call his men Ironsides ? ” 


Excused (scarlet fever is bad in village).—Teacher: “ Why. 
did you stay away from school yesterday?” “ Please Sir, 
muvver's ill.”—Teacher (anxiously) : ‘ What does the doctor say 
itis?” ‘Please Sir, he says it’s a girl.’— Now Bobby,” said 
the teacher, ‘‘what does lazy mean?” “ Please, teacher, lazy 
means you always want your little sister to do it.””—H.MIL: 
“ Now boys, if { wanted to be a mason what should I want that 
I haven’t now?” Sharp boy: “A good character, Sir.”—-Dict 
tion. “John, you have sp-lt window, w-i-d-o-w. Now what i 
the difference?” John (thoughtfuliy): “ You can see through 4 
window, Sir, but not a widow.”—Many excus-s are given for not 
attending school, but I once heard the following excuse for 
attending. One lad had qnizzed another for coming to school the 
previous day through the storm. His reply was: “ What's the 
good of stopping at home? You can’t get out and you have to 
mind baby all day and p’rhaps get a hiding. It’s best here. 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_———_— 


ARMY REORGANISATION. 
[To THR Epirok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Might I trespass on your space to publish a few ideas, 
suggested by nearly two years’ service in South Africa, on the 
‘abject of Army reorganisation and other military matters? 
lise nearly twenty-two years’ service in the British cavalry, 
gud have had a good deal of experience one way and another, 
aud I think that 1 may be judged competent to form a sound 
opinion. 

To begin,—I am not in favour of the present short-service 
system, which turns off half-trained men into the Reserve. Few 
’ this Reserve of so-called “ trained” men cu shoot usefully, 
‘ni [shall not be far wrong in saying that none can judge dis- 
tance eficiently. A soldier is almost. useless under present-day 
conditions of fighting unless (most important of all) he can 
judge distance and (seconily) shoot. ‘Therefore this Reserve, 
formed of short-service men, who van pipeciay petter than they 
can sboot, aud whose judging-distance edavation has ever been a 
farce, are of little use for the “up: to-date style of fighting. In- 
stead of this Reserve 1 would sugg-st that another kind of 
Reserve be formed in this way :—LEvery male in Great Britain 
and Ireland of over sixteen years of age should undergo compul- 
education in judying distance and rifle practice, and the hight 
weights should be obliged to obtain a certificate in riding. Call 
them “civilian rflewen” Our main Army sbould consist of 
long service men, who would make soldiering their life profession, 
and who, therefore, could be really well trained. as soldiers. 
These “old soldiers” would form a good old leaven with which 
these civilian riflemen could be mixed as reinforcements in the 
event of war. These reinforcements would be very strong if 
every male in the Kingdom were instructed to become rflemen,— 
and by “riflemen” I mean men who can judge distance first, 
and shoot afterwards, And besides being very strony, they 
would be very valuable, the best riflemen forming the First 
Reserve sent to the front while the others were being. given 
further instruction until their turn came to join, and so on. 
Lord Roberts remarked at Bisley that a soldier is of no use unless 
he can shoot, but I will go further and say that a soldier is of no 
use if he can shoot and cannot judge distance. For instance, if 
a crack Bisley marksman fires at a patrol of an enemy fifteen 
hundred yards distant, and judges them to be only eight hundred 
yards distant, the more accurately he shoots the less will he 
frighten that patrol. Whereas, on the other hand, if a “ bad 
shot” fires at that patrol judging the distance correctly he will 
scatter them in all directions, a3 his bullets are bound to go 


sory 


during this campaign After a few death sentences had been 
carried out, I am certain that. there would’ be no more of it; 
better to shoot one man than lose a hundred by his nevlect. 
Again, with reference to the results of home training in sending 
outa flanking patrol on the line of march. In the early d-y- of this 
campaign the non-commissioned ofliver in command of the flanking 
patrol would, perhaps, b-fore going out come up bashfally and ask 
me, “Is it sie hundred or eight hundred yards, Sir?” he having 
probably been often rated at home for being farther afield or 
nearer than the distance laid down in the Drill Book as a 
general guide for flanking patrols. Of course I would answer: 
“« ff you go, and get away such a distance from us that you can 
protect our flank from being sniped—perhaps a mile, perhaps five 
hundred yards—according to the nature of the ground.” Had 
this man never “ soldiered ” in peace time, he would have realised 
that the only reason he was sent out on the flank was to protect 
it from being sniped or attacked, and would not have asked such 
a foolish question. Therefore, I maintain that we do not require 
such a great reserve of so-called “trained” soldiers, trained on 
the short-service system,—in other words, made dangerous. What 
we do want are men who can ju''ge distance and shoot drafted 
in to the regiments of old and thoroughly trained soldi-rs,-a 
g od old leaven with which the new arrivals can mix with advan- 
tage to themselves, instead of the riff-raff of youngsters amongst 
whom they are now draft d.and from whom they learn nothing 
that is good. We should thereby have some really useful non- 
commissioned officers, and better discipline; at present under 
this short-service system the non-commissioned officers are far 
too young, and therefore have neither the necessary exprience 
nor authority. With regard to the want of military education of 
the civilian rifleman, I have shown ahove that as long as he is. 
efficient as a rifleman I should prefer that he had never had any 
further peacetraining. I consider that the British cavalry should 
be a corps d@’élite into which only men of extra respectabiiity, 
intelligence, and education should be admitted, as his daily duty 
on active service requires him to act “on his own,” to scout 
without being seen, to take advantage of every kind of cover, to 
outfox the enemy, to find his way back by sun or stars when he 
has lost touch, to carry a message intelligently and correctly. 
A country bumpkin is of no use asa cavalryman No training 
will make a fool into a ’cute man; so no training will transform 
the country bumpkin into a scout; a man of intelligence and 
common-sense will scout better on his first day ou’: than an old 
soldier of the country bumpkin class would ever do,—so a 
cavalryman must be a man of superior class, and the cavalry will 
never be etfivient until they are so. Soif our civilian rifleman is 
of “cavalry class,” that is to say, if he is intelligent and quick- 
witted, he will learn to scout in a very few days on service, 
helped along by the men of experience with whom he is asso- 
ciated; and when placed on sentry, or sent out on advanced or 
flanking guards, his common-sense will be sufficient in-tructor to 
tell him whatis r quired of him. So much for my civilian rifle. 





thereabouts and scare them at any rate. Therefore, I say 
that judging distance is even more important than rifle prac- 
tice; and I think that large Government - prizes should be 
annually given throughout the villages and towns of the Kingdom 
for efficiency in both these practices ; and landlords and patrons of 
villages should be invited to encourage and give prizes for com- 
petition in judging distance, and, if possible, also for shooting. 
it is impossible, of course, that space can be found in every 
district of the United Kingdom for rifle ranges of the usual dimen- 
sions; but I hold that if a man can hit a button at fifty yards, 
he will be able to hit a man at one thousand yards, and it would 
he quite practicable in every village to have a metal tube 
tifty yards long constructed (like those in shooting booths at fairs) 
for local practice. It will be urged that this reserve of civilian 
riflemen would be unsuitable for reinforcements, as they would 
have had no military training; but I am not of that opinion. 
Unless a man is a thoroughly trained and intelligent soldier, I 
would prefer that as long as he was a “‘rifleman”’ he had had no 
further training at home. I consider that much of the home 
training does him more harm than good. I would far rather 
place a sentry on a kopje at night who had never been on 
“sentry-go” in peace time. The man who is accustomed to walk 
up and down his twenty-yard beat at home cannot easily be 
made to realise that conditions have changed when he is on 
active service. He will still walk to and fro in a reverie, without 
watching or listening, thinking only of “putting in his two 
hours’! I have often been challenged out here by one of these 
mechanical sentries, who has shouted from force of habit 
“Halt one and give the countersign” at times when there 
has been no countersign, so that his demand for a 
countersign which he did not know himself was idiotic. 
Again, having ridden up one windy night behind one of | 
my sentries, and having signified my presence by poking him in 
the back with my stick, I asked him why he had not challenged 
me. He replied that he understood that the opposite direction 
was his front, quite ignoring the fact that a Boer would prefer 
coming up from behind or from any other direction than his 
“front.” His ears were mufiled up ina woollen Balaclava cap, 
anda blanket thrown shawl wise over his ears and the back of 
his head, so that he could bear nothing. Iam convinced that if 
that man had never been on “‘ sentry-go”’ at home he would have 
realised better that he was placed there simply and solely to 
watch and listen, and not ouly to “ put in his two hours” as com- | 
fortably as possible. ‘This mechanical “ sentry-go” of the Alder- 
“t gates has ben the cause cf many surprises and much loss 

unng this war. Iam of opinion that all sentries found asleep | 
on their posts should be shot without a single exception. Their | 
‘ant of alertness has been the cause of hundreds of deaths | 


man reserve. And now a few words about my standing army of 
long-service men. I speak chiefly as a cavalryman. To make 
men choose the Army as a lifelong profession, not neces- 
sarily better pay, but better barrack accommodation, more 
becoming clothing for the infantryman, less pipecl»y, fewer 
guards, aud more freedom, should be cllowed. With 


| regard to better barrack accommodation, I recommend that 


cubicles (as in public-school dormitories) should be provided, 
to give each man a little privacy; good clean baths should always 
be obtainable; a dining-room, with tablecloth, plates, knives, &c. 
(provided by a grant from Government), should be allowed them. 
In the cavalry much of the riding-school should be done away 
with. Neither horses nor men require any further riding-school 
for the cavalry fighting of the present day than the ordinary 
horse or horseman in civil life gets. The ordinary riding horses 
sent out to us in South Africa are all that can be required, and 
they have never se-n a riding-school. When I left home nearly 
two years ago our horses used to be hustled around a dusty 
riding school every morning with recruits on their backs, often 
for three hours at a stretch on empty bellies,—result, our horses 
at home are often knocked up and useless at nine years of age by 
this unnatural treatment, instead of lasting till eighteen years 
as they would with ordinary field drill and moderate riding- 
school. This is, of course,an enormous expense to Government, 
which could be avoided by curtailing this useless manége-riding. 
As soon as @ man can sit ona horse at a trot without stirrups 
he should leave the riding-school for good, should be trained 
to ride across country in a sensible way, with his feet weil 
home in his stirrups, and should be instructed in the principles 
of horse management, of which nearly all our non-commissioned 
officers and men, and indeed officers too, are totally ignorant. 
The cavalry at home should be encouraged to look after their 
horses in a more independent way than they do at present, to 
take an interest in them, to look upon them as their best friend 
instead of only as a brute tobe groomed. To eff+ct this I sug- 
gest that a regiment should be divided into “ horsemen” and 
“‘non-horsemen.” The “horsemen” would be allowed to ride 
their horses out in the afternoons to see their friends, &c. If 
their horses showed signs of neglect, want of timely watering 
aud feeding, or overwork, these *‘ horsemen” should be relegated 
to the ‘‘non-horsemen” set. The “horsemen” should receive an 
extra penny or twopence a day, or else should if possible be given 
some pecuniary interest in their horse. Ry thus giving men 
more freedom and independence, and making them feel more 
respectable by better barrack accommodation, [ am sure that a 
more respectable and intelligent class of men would enlist in the 
cavalry. And if only men of a certain d-gree of respectability 
were allowed in the cavalry, I feel certain that many of the right 
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class of men would enlist who at present could not stand the low 
class of comrades with whom they would have to associate. The 
cavalry should certainly be a corps d’élite. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Horwoop. 


(It is most interesting to find that our able and experienced 
correspondent agrees so greatly in essentials with the Army 
ideas advocated in these columns in regard to the value of 
civilian riflemen, the injurious effects of mechanical, and so 
automaton-manufacturing, drill, cubicles, better treatment for 
men, and the like. As to long service we cannot agree, but 
possibly our views and those of our correspondent are not so 
different as they seem at first sight. Though we are for a 
short-service enlistment to begin with, we would allow any 
man who liked, to stop in the Army till he was forty-eight.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
[To Tue Epitor oF TEE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The correspondence in the Times with reference to the 
so-called concentration camps will leave, I believe, a very 
unsatisfactory impression on the minds of many who, like 
myself, have generally been in opposition to our Pro-Boer 
friends on the questions raised by the war in South Africa, 
Granted that the responsibility for the awful mortality in 
these camps rests not on us but on the guerilla leaders who 
are prolonging a purposeless war; granted that our Govern- 
ment in publishing these damaging details is setting a fine 
example of courageous truthfulness, and that both herein 
and in undertaking to feed and shelter the wives and children 
of our foes it possibly did more than any other Government 
would have done in similar circumstances; still, the fact 
remains that we did undertake that duty, and, from whatever 
cause, are not accomplishing it satisfactorily. Even apart 
from considerations of humanity, which are certainly strong 
and poignant enough, most of us, I believe, are feeling 
our national pride wounded by this humiliating defeat in 
the contest with disease. Can nothing be done to retrieve 
our position ? It is almost universally admitted that the only 
remedy for this terrible mortality is the removal of the more 
unhealthy camps to some more salubrious spot, whether near 
the coast or not sanitary experts: must decide. But, it is said, 
this requires time and money, and the senseless skirmishes, 
derailings, “ snipings,” of the Boers make such an operation too 
costly and too dangercus. Let our generals then propose to 
the Boer leaders an armistice, say of four weeks’ duration, for 
the sole purpose of removing their wives and children—those 
who are left of them—to healthier districts. Invite their co- 
operation in the work. See if the very suggestion does not 
soften some of the vindictive feelings of a desperate and half- 
maddened enemy. Even our European critics could hardly 
find anything to denounce in such a proposal. I have a 
strong belief that besides saving thousands of innocent lives, 
an armistice proposed by us now for such a purpose would 
tend more than anything else to the early conclusion of an 
honourable and lasting peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuos. Hopek1y. 
Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 


[We doubt very much if removal would decrease the 
mortality, for we believe it to be caused not by the camps but 
by the previous condition of the inmates, as noted in the 
letter that follows. Nor do we think that the Boers would 
accept the armistice in the spirit in which it was offered. 
They would probably at once proclaim it as a sign that we 
had abandoned the fight, and tell every wavering man that he 
had better come out on the Boer side before it was too late, 
as the British, as all sensible people knew they would, were 
about to abandon their own friends.—Eb. Spectator. | 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—No one, Pro-Boer or otherwise, can fail to be astonished 
at the awful mortality in the concentration camps. What is 
the cause? The Government and the military, say our 
“loyal” friends! We do not believe that our nation has 
suddenly gone wrong. We have always heen careful of the 
lives and honour of unprotected women and children, and it 
cannot be supposed that the awful mortality among these in 
South Africa is due to Government cruelty or to our neglect 
of ordinary sanitary precautions. The following letter, just 


——— 
do not cause the deaths, but they are the places to Which 
starving and dying people are brought that they may be faj 
and cared for. That they, poor things, are too far gone 
to be saved from death is not our fault alone. The Writer 
says :— 

“We returned here [Brindisi Camp, Basutoland border) 
yesterday, after ten days’ hill figbting. Our total captures f; 
the ten days were 23 Boers, 7,000 sheep, nearly 2,090 cattle 
1,150 sacks of grain, 500 horses, 13,000 rounds of ammunition, 
and over 100 women and children, who we found living in cayas jp 
the hills in a most filthy condition. They were very ragged aa 
dirty, and had very little food, and yet they cursed our fellow 
awfully for taking them out of such inhuman sheltejs, Ther 
are a choice lot of beauties! We captured our prisoners faipi 
easily. The fight lasted only a short time, and we had no 4 
hit. They are a villainous-looking crew. And yet we take them 
in, and the women, and give them the best food we hare, 
and shelter, and place a guard on the laager, so that my 
one may even look at them, and yet the Pro-Boers at hong 
say we ill-treat the women! I was talking to the daughter of 
Commandant Beyers some time ago, and she said the people 
at home were entirely misled by the Pro-Boers, who wer 
‘enemies to both sides.” She was a thoroughly refined, wel. 
educated girl, and knew even more than I did of the war ang 
its causes.” 
War is always cruel, but surely in this twentieth century al}, 
except the most prejudiced anti-British Britons, must believe 
that the war is being conducted with all the humanity tha 
has ever characterised our nation, even in the matter of 
caring for the women and children of our enemy.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. HENDERSON Suty, 

49 Cazenove Road, London, N. 

[The quotation given by our correspondent well illustrates 
Mr. Brodrick’s contentions in his letter to the Bishop of 
Rochester.—ED. Spectator. ] 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE WAR. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Str,—You have dealt with Mr. Lee in your own fashion and 
with effect (Spectator, November 2nd). May I also ehdeavour 
to establish my point? Of course a Commander-in-Chief in 
the field must havea perfectly free hand to perform his allotted 
task. So must his subordinates. So must every one else from 
whom anything but the plainest drudgery is required. Itis 
the function of a Government to assign and allocate the 
greater tasks in war; and if the enterprise does not prosper 
the responsibility rests, grim and inalienable, upon the 
Government to alter the task, to subdivide the task, or to 
change the workers. This principle is clearly recognised at 
the present, and is supported by recurring precedents in the 
past; the latest,—the action of the Cabinet after the battle 
of Colenso. Now what I said at Leicester was that, in view 
of the multiplicity of duties, many of them civil duties, im- 
posed upon Lord Kitchener, and in view of the unsatisfactory 
progress and doubtful conduct of the campaign, the Govern 
ment should “ intervene to localise, delimit, and assign the 
functions of the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa.” That 
they should so intervene remains my opinion. That they 
have an indisputable right so to intervene is, I understand, 
Sir, your opinion; and when Mr. Lee confuses the assertion 
of this principle with “a policy of interference with 
our generals in the field” by “an Advisory Council of 
amateur Von Moltkes in Pall Mall or Downing Street,” he 
scarcely does justice to the argument or to himself.—l am, 
Sir, &e., Winston §. CHURCHILL 
Blenheim. 








OWEN GLYNDWR. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of October 26th you spoke in warm 
terms of praise of Mr. A. G. Bradley’s “ Owen Glyndwr.” All 
who read the book will agree that your eulogy is fully 
deserved. May I, as one who spends a great deal of his time 
in the Glyndyfrdwy country, and who has just read this 
charming account of Glyndwr under the influence of the 
genius loci—in the valley of the sacred Dee—say how grateful 
Welshmen (and particularly those of us who live or move it 


' the region mainly associated with Glyndwr and his exploits) 


are to Mr. Bradley for his fine sketch of our national hero! 
Welshmen were already deep in Mr. Bradley's debt for his 
“ Highways and Byways of North Wales.” ‘Owen Glyndw 
is, as you say, “not only well written, but is a monument 





received from a young soldier, explains the fact. The camps 


of unpretentious research.” In his preface Mv. Bradley 
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entions & great number of authorities and of works re- 
- to Glyndwr. There is one strange omission. He 
pone to of a fine drama on “ Owen Glendower” which 
= published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate in 1870, and 
;. now quite out of print. This was written by the late Dr. 
Rowland Williams, of “ Essays and Reviews” fame, Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Ca mbridge, and for many years 
Vice-Principal of Lampeter. His aim was identical with that 
which, as you say, Mr. Bradley has accomplished,—to- show 
Glyndwr as “a brave man, and not a romantic spectre. A oe 
propose to myself,” wrote Dr. Williams in his preface to the 
drama, “the humbler task [hum bler as compared with that of 
those in whose play reality of detail is subordinated toa 
play of imagination] of making accuracy my primary object, 
introducing only so much dramatic treatment as the lapse 
of time renders neecessary, in endeavouring to restore a 
character of dim but heroic lineaments to the more 
distinct recollection of his countrymen.” The drama 
(which is in the orthodox five-act style, and of somewhat 
creater length than the average Shakespearian play), if 
unequal in merit, has several passages loaded with poetic gold 
and of quite Shakespearian splendour. I give only one, and 
that because it is a happy instance of the patriotism with 
which the whole work throbs. It is from the second scene of 
the first act (one inevitably compares the scene with the 
more famous one in Richard II., Act 3, Scene iii.) where at 
Flint Castle Richard's fantastic inefficiency comes into rude 
collision with the practical power of Bolingbroke. Urged by 
Richard, now that “other stars o’ershine the realm,” to take 
service elsewhere, with Bolinghroke himself, Glyndwr 
replies :-— 


«“ Pray, own me still a follower, my liege. 

Our folks are born too westerly in Wales, 

And backward from the fashion, for this mode 

Of worshippiug the rising sun to please us; 

I never was an artist in gyration, 

But will accompany your Majesty.” 
=! am, Sir, &c., L. J. Roperts. 
Rhyl. 





INVALIDED OFFICERS: AN INVITATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir—I should like to make a suggestion with regard to 
English officers invalided home from South Africa. From 
time to time one sees statements that some Adteliers on 
the Riviera have expressed themselves willing to entertain a 
limited number of English invalided officers as free guests for 
afew weeks at a time—also in Cairo—and I find the hospit- 
able proposal much to their credit. Now I would like to 
suggest that it is also within the power of many English 
visitors to the warmer winter health resorts to go and do 
likewise. Many are very wealthy, and could easily entertain 
two or three such guests, and thereby show their sympathy 
with, and confer an inestimable boon on, men who have 
deserved well of their country, and for many a pleasant 
Christmas would thus be ensured. For those of us whose 
means do not admit of residence at the most expensive hotels 
abroad, the exercise of a little wholesome self-denial would in 
many cases render it possible to entertain at least one such 
guest ina more modest fashion, and the amount of pleasure 
and benefit to health one could give by so doing would amply 
repay the cost. I, for one, who belong to the latter class of 
hotel visitors, shall be glad to have one such guest for one 
month this winter at Lugano, between now and Decem- 
ber 20th, after which time I shall not be here; but if it suited 
the invalid better to spend Christmas here he could, of 
course, do so in my absence, and could remain on a week or 
more, if he liked, after my invitation had expired. It holds 
good for one month. I may state that I am an officer's 
daughter and the widow of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and that the English chaplain and his family will 
be in this hotel all through the winter. The house stands high 
above the lake, in fall sunshine, and is chiefly frequented by 
English people. Iam giving my name and address because I 
do not know how otherwise to get into communication with 
such a guest as I hope to receive.—I am, Sir, &e., 
(Mrs.) Henry WHITEHEAD, 





THE BOERS AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me, as one of your readers and a true 
friend of England, to draw your attention to the following 
fact, which, small as it may be in itself, throws a ray of 
light on the true expectations cherished by the Boers 
when declaring war? After hostilities had broken out, I, 
like many people, wanted a good map of South Africa to 
follow the military operations. Having the highest opinion 
of German cartography, I ordered through a local bookseller 
the map which had just been published by the world-famed 
firm, Justus Perthes, in Gotha. I received it in December, 1899. 
It bears the title “Politisch-Militarisch Karte von Sud- 
Afrika, zur Veranschaulichung der Kiimpfe zwischen Buren 
und Englindern bis zur Gegenwart ; Gotha, Justus Perthes, 
1899.” In examining this map, certainly one of the best 
which have heen published on the subject, my attention 
was at once drawn to a blue line which, starting from 
Mafeking, follows westwards the Molopo River up to the 22nd 
meridian, and thence runs northwards till the 24° lat. 
to rejoin the eastern limit of German South Africa. 
From that point the blue line goes straight southwards 
along this eastern limit till it reaches the Orange River, 
which it follows eastwards up to Kimberley, left outside of the 
line. That part of the map, an irregular rectangle, including 
the whole Kimberley district, is coloured in yellow. On the 
map the Transvaal is blue, the Orange Free State yellow. 
Now an annotation at the foot of the map gives the following 
explanations :—Blue, “von der Sud-Afrikanischen Republik 
annektiert.” Yellow, “von Oranje Freistaat annektiert.” Thus 
in 1899, at the very beginning of the war, the Boers had 
already traced the limits of the British territories they 
intended to annex to their own, and were so reliant upon 
their final success that those annexations on paper were 
already communicated to their German friends! Is that not 
a striking proof, amongst many others, of the true nature of 
the war, the final aim of which was no less than the conquest . 
of British possessions, dissimulated under the name of 
independence ?—I am, Sir, &c., A READER. 
Alexandria, Egypt. 





MR. BUTLER’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODYSSEY. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ Spectaror,’’] 

Srr,—I hope you will allow me to set myself right with your 
readers as regards a point in your last week’s review of my 
translation of the Odyssey. Your reviewer writes :—‘ There 
is a strange error in the extract, ‘May Jove take him before 
he is full-grown.’ Can this possibly be meant for solv qeiv 
wide Qursioa?’’ The line in question is Od. IV., 668. 
Working from an old text, I found it run, “ Zedg caécste Ain» 
aply huiv waue Qursdou:,’ and translated accordingly; but on 
comparing my translation, as I invariably did, with that of 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang, I found they had translated, 
“May Jove destroy his might, not ours, ere he reach the 
measure of manhood.” On this I surmised (as I hope your 
reviewer will pardon me for saying I think he ought to have 
done) that there must be another version of the Greek text, 
and on consulting more modern editions I found them 
read, ‘“ Zev; cagosie Binu mpiv weetpoy inéobees.” On 
looking up the MS. authority, Ifound that though Eustathius 
and a somewhat larger number of MSS. read piv guiv z7ua 
%.7.A., a considerable number of MSS. have piv 8s puéron 
%,7.A., and these, according to two scholiasts, are supported by 
Aristarchus, whose authority on a question of text far ex- 
ceeds that of Eustathius. Hence, doubtless, the reason why 
this last reading is now generally adopted. I was much 
tempted, however, to adhere to the older version by the of 
avira of the preceding line, to which 7uiv seems a desirable 
contrast : “May Jove make an end of Telemachus himself, 
before he can breed mischief against us,” hut on the whole I 
thought it safer to follow Aristarchus and Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang.—I am, Sir, &e., SAMUEL BUTLER, 


nBus 





THE TRAMWAYS AND THE ROADS. 

[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SpecTator.’’] 
Sir,—Seeing an article in the Spectator of October 19th upon 
Surrey roads and the probable necessity for their enlargement 
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daagers, it occurs to me that our disused waterways might 
come into play at far less cost than enlarging highways for 
such purposes. There are, I believe, two, if not three, canals 
south of the Thames now available and of little other use. 
With regard to Surrey, the Woking, Aldershot, and Basing- 
stoke Canal lies nearly dry at the present time, and could he 
probably purchased by an electric railway or tramway syndi- 
cate (or company) at a comparatively remunerative price, 
when the alternative of buying fresh ground along a public 
road has to be considered to meet the difficulties of congested 
traffic. The day cannot be far distant when all thoroughfares 
now in existence will be of far more value and importance in 
order to develop the increasing facilities and economies of 
locomotion than they are at present. The chief advantages 
obtainable from the acquisition of these canals will be that, 
as private property, there wil be no undue interference 
with the speed desirable, as on public highways. Light rail- 
ways or tramways laid on the beds of these canals will relieve 
a great deal of local railway traffic which has to give way to 
through-express services, and especially in Central Surrey, in 
connecting towns of importance such as Woking, Bisley, 
Aldershot, &c. The same rule would apply equally upon the 
Berks and Wilts canals in connection with Salisbury, Devizes, 
Bath, and Reading.—I am, Sir, &c., 
‘Tis “THE Harty Brrp THAT FINDS THE WoRM.” 

[The idea is attractive at first sight, but we must not forget 
that canals are admirably adapted for heavy transport work: 
Instead of abandoning them as waterways, it would, in our 
opinion, be much wiser to make more use of our canals.— Ep. 
Spectator. | 


[To tur Epivor or THe “ Srectator.”] 

Sir,—Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with, especially 
when the dog is a tramway company or a motorist. Your 
correspondent, “C. T. M.,” in the Spectator of November 2nd 
complains that the London United Electric Tramway Com- 
pany have obstructed the high road beyond Baling by erecting 
their posts in the middle of the road. “C. T. M.” should 
have pointed out that the like obstruction exists also through- 
out the parish of Haling. Before the tramway company came 
to Ealing these central obstructions were placed by the local 
“authority ” for putting up their electric light posts. Some 
unkind people at the time suid that these central obstructions 
were deliberately intended by the local “authority” to lessen 
the width of the road in order to justify their strong objec- 
tion to trams passing through that very select suburb. 
Certain it is that the Ealing authority then actively obstructed 
the electric tram proposals, but with no better result than 
wasting the ratepayers’ money with a foolish opposition 
which merely deferied for twelve months the wayleave ulti- 
mately obtained. These central posts may or may not be 
an obstruction, but their introduction in the Ealing district is 
due to the initiative of the Ealing “authority,” and not to 
the tramway company. , At present the attitude of local 
“authorities * towards tramways is too often that of obstrue- 
tion or blackmail, save only when the authority starts specu- 
lating in the tramway business at the ratepayers’ expense. 
After all, is not the true function of the authority merely 
that of trustee of the roads, whose duty it is to hold fairly 
the balance between all users of the roads, whether electric 
trams, horses, motorists, cyclists, or pedestrians —I am, Sir, 
&e., W. P. W. PHILLINORE. 

124 Chancery Lane. 





LORD KITCHENER AND OFFICERS’ IMPEDI- 
MENTA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of October 26th you complain that the 
progress of our troops is unsutisfactory, and that it might 
he more sure and speedy if our men moved as “light” as the 
Boers. You say: “Cut down the men’s necessaries to the 
minimum, and let that minimum be the maximum for all 
officers, and we should soon hear less about the awful difficul- 
ties of the country and the terrible distances.” In a letter 
received recently from my son, who is with one of the 
columns chasing Botha, he writes as follows :—‘ On the 27th 
we marched at midday without any waggons, and with a 
nominal three days’ supplies.” Again, later :-—* To-morrow 
(October 4th) at 5.30 a.m. we are to leave our waggons, 
carrying six days’ half-rations for men, and practically 








nothing for horses, while our waggons go to Melmoth, about 
twenty-five miles south-east, to fill up. I rather fancy we 
shall go in the other direction, so when we shall get another 
square meal I don’t know.” In previous letters I have hea 
of “imealie meal, and it won't stick together without whet 
flour,” and hopes of “2 biscuit and a half to-morrow, whey 
we shall be almost able to make beasts of ourselves.” Surly 
Lord Kitchener's order respecting harmoniums and kitchen 
ranges was a ponderous joke.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN Orricer’s Mornzp, 





A FRENCH EXAMPLE. 
[To tHE Eprror oF THE “ SprcTaTor.”] j 
Siz,—The other day the Freuch Chamber of Deputies 
all but passed a Resolution calling on their Governmey 
to remonstrate against the British policy of - conceuty, 
tion camps. Had the Deputies any knowledge of. theip 
own past? Here is an example of what _ happened 
in Algeria. Concentration camps the French authorities 


| certainly did not make; but they dealt with the places wher 


the Arabs themselves put their wives and children jy 
the way described below. (This particular tribe, it mus 
be remembered, was not actually at war with the 
French, but only suspected of being unfriendly.) “The 
Ouled-Riah retreated to the caverns which form the 
fortress and abode. The French demanded their horses and 
arms. The Arabs refused to surrender what was as indis 
pensable as life and bread. Colonel Pélissier, the Fronch 
officer, proceeded accordingly to bake them in their om 
caverns. This he did by lighting their own brushwood. The 
fire once lit, the Arabs could no longer make known a wish to 
surreider. The fire was kept burning for twenty-four hours, 
W uen it was quenched the French penetrated into the caverns 
of the Ouled-Riah. They found eight hundred of them with 
thetr vonen and children stretched in death.” —(The Examiner, 
quoted in the Zimes, July 21st, 1845.) Was Colonel-Pélissier 
ceusured? Not at all, “Marshal Bugeaud, who was in 
supreme command, approved the act, and took the whole 
responsibility upon himself. Pélissier was rapidly promoted, 
In 1854-55 he commauded the French army in the Crimea, 
aod he was afterwards Ambassador in England.—I an, 
Sir, Ke, SENEX, 





THE MARAIS CASE. 
{To tHE Epiror oF THE “SrecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—Many of us who have been taught to believe that th 
distinguishing character of British rule is a scrupulous 
respect for the rights of the individual, even when those rights 
are inconvenient, will look with interest for your comment a 
the decision in the case of Marais announced by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Mutatis mutandis, they are 
zs follows. There is a rebellion in Ireland, and a force of 
Trish-Americans lodged in the West of Connaught. Martial 
law is proclaimed over all Ireland. A man of Irish name, 
say O'Connor, and of known Nav‘ionalist _ sympathies, is 
arrested by the military in the district alout Belfast, say at 
Ballymena, on a general charge of having assisted the enemy. 
He is taken to Athlone and imprisoned, under military guard, 
although the ordinary machinery of civil law is still operating 
in Belfast. An appeal is lodged before the Court of King’s 
Bench in Dublin, and is met by an affidavit from the General 
commanding at Atblone to the effect that military exigencies 
render it impossible to say why Mr. O’Connor is imprisoned 
The Lord Chancellor says that this settles the matter, and 
that the Court of King’s Bench would have no right to press 
for further cause shown. It seems to me that if the Lord 
Chancellor is right, there is a widespread misapprehension a 
to the privileges of 2 British subject.—I am, Sir, &e., 
AN IRISHMAN. 

[The action in removing Marais certainly sounds arbitrary, 
but we do not feel that we are better judges of the law tha 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,—a competen! 
Civil Court if ever there was one. During a state of civil 
war, such as exists in Cape Colony, it is often necessary to d0 
arbitrary and technically illegal acts, and to interfere by 
force with the rights of individuals, but it does not in the 
least follow that when the war is over the civil rights of ind 
viduals will be impaired. Many arbitrary and technically 
illegal infringements of individual liberty took place i 
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: ing the Civil War by order of the military 
Se tie nsinsee, the illegal seizure and imprisonment 
ay cm Mitchell for newspaper articles which were considered 
€ he likely to foment rebellion—but when the war was over 
pt liberty was not found to be impaired in the least. We 


confess that the case of Marais leaves us quite unmoved.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


CIVILIAN RESPONSIBILITY AND CONTROL. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I regret that I have not access to the official Life of 
Lincoln to which you refer in the Spectator of November 2nd, 
put other authorities do not seem to bear out the theory that 
Lincoln at first “put himself blindly into the hands of the 
military experts,” and later on “found that he must go into 
matters of military policy himself.” Colonel Henderson, 
whose claim to a hearing is undeniable, speaks in his Life 
of Stonewall Jackson of “‘constant interference” on the 
part of the Northern Cabinet (Vol. I., p. 256). It is indis- 
putable that on February 22nd, 1862, before the war was 
a year old, Lincoln ordered a general advance—the day 
being chosen because it was Washington’s birthday—though 
McClellan pleaded successfully for delay. In April of the 
same year, asa result of the battle of Keenstown, Lincoln 
was alarmed for the safety of his capital, and weakened 
the army which was about to invade the peninsula by 
thirty-seven thousand men. It is true that he did not do 
this without taking advice, but it was in direct opposition to 
the expressed wishes of his self-chosen “military expert.” 
McClellan registered his deliberate opinion that this order 
imperilled the success of the Federal cause. In short, not to 
multiply quotations, Colonel Henderson knows not of three 
periods in Lincoln's military policy, but of two: the period 
of three years during which civilians controlled the Northern 
forces and the balance of success lay with the Confederates ; 
and that subsequent to March, 1864, when Lincoln abdicated 
hs military functions. Then “for the first time the enormous 
ivmies were manceuvred in harmonious combination and the 
superior force was exerted to its full effect” (Vol. I., p. 255). 
He notices further that Davis made a similar mistake in 
trying to control the armies of the South. The point is, of 
course, academic, and there is no necessary inference from 
America to Africa; but I must adhere to my conviction that 
Lincoln is not a happy instance of a convert to the necessity 
of civilian control.—I am, Sir, &ce., 





C. A. ALINGTON, 
Eton College. 


[As we thought likely, the difference between ourselves 
and our correspondent is drifting towards the great 
McClellan controversy. We cannot, however, enter upon 
that, and will only say that, though we have the greatest 
possible respect for Colonel Henderson’s learning and 
ability, we cannot regard his cpinion in this matter as 
conclusive—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE OLD FEAR OF INVASION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As your readers seem to take interest in the above, I 
think the following may amuse them. I had it from one of 
the principal persons concerned. More than seventy years 
ago there died the confidential steward and agent of a great 
South Coast landowner, and in consequence his house in the 
neighbouring town had to be sold. The auctioneer, on going 
over it, found in a dry cellar a quantity of blacking-bottles, 
and lifting one to see if it was empty, he found it so heavy 
that he nearly dropped it, and, searching further, he found all 
the bottles full of new guineas, to a large amount. The land- 
owner, being told of this, claimed the whole, and easily 
showed that he had drawn it from the Bank of England 
through the local bank, and arranged with his steward to 
hide it in his house, as it was not safe to bring it to the hall 
with many servants about. He also stated that the sum had 
heen obtained to enable him to escape the expected invasion 
by going inland with ready cash, but the matter had been 
wholly forgotten when the panic ceased.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD May. 





MINOR ENGLISH LAKES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The writer of the article on “ Minor English Lakes” in 
the Spectator of November 2nd doubts if there are any natural 
lakes in the Midlands. I suppose Shropshire is in the Mid- 
lands, and we have our own lake district, and a very beautiful 
one too, as any one who has seen Ellesmere will admit. There 
are other lakes or large pools besides those round Ellesmere, 
such as Bomere; and we have several fine artificial lakes in 
private grounds in this beautiful county.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
SALOPIAN, 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The value of historical parallels, in spite of their 
fascination, is generally discounted by differences in time, 
place, action, and conditions, which render the moral drawn 
from one page of history inapplicable to the incidents 
recorded in another. Sometimes, however, two dramas are 
enacted on the same stage, in both of which the motif is the 
same, though the plot is slightly different, and the dramatis 
personae completely changed. It is then possible for old 
playgoers to anticipate with some confidence, from their ex- 
perience of the earlier drama, what in given circumstances, 
before the plot has been completely developed, will be the 
dénouement of the second. Between the year 1835 and the 
year 1901 has intervened the whole long and glorious 
reign of our deeply lamented Queen Victoria. Yet a 
tragedy is being enacted on the stage of South Africa 
not unlike in motif to that which was presented two 
years before Queen Victoria came to the throne. In 
1835 there was to be found in Great Britain a class 
of persons influenced by sentiments not unlike those 
which are responsible for the Pro-Boers of the day. The 
sympathies of this body of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
were enlisted on behalf of the native enemies of British 
Colonists in South Africa. The Governor of Cape Colony, 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban, was one of the most enlightened and 
large-hearted of the rulers sent out from this country to 
South Africa. He was known to have great sympathy with 
the Kaffirs, whom he, in common with many others, regarded, 
prior to his appointment, as the victims of white oppression. 
For months after taking up his duties at Cape Town he 
strove earnestly and painfully to arrange a satisfactory modus 
vivendi between whites and blacks. On Christmas Day 
1834, the Kaffirs, to the number of from twelve to fifteen 
thousand, raided the frontiers from every quarter, burning 
and destroying every farmhouse, murdering the inhabitants, 
and carrying away all their property and cattle. Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban was compelled to resist this invasion 
by force of arms and to punish the invaders. At that 
time, unfortunately, Charles Grant, who was raised to the 
Peerage as Lord Glenelg, presided over the Colonial Office. 
He had little experience of Colonial affairs, but he was as 
pronounced a Pro-Kaffir as Mr. Smillie, for instance, is a 
Pro-Boer. Now begins the parallel. Shortly after Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban arrived at Cape Town, the Pro-Kaffix 
organ, the Commercial Advertiser, published an article which 
contained the following paragraphs :— 

“The murders by Kaflirs, of which the Colonial Government 
prate so fluently, are to be found only on the lips of lying men or 
in the imagination of the timid Cockneys and pinmakers who 
shrink from the bold eyes of a natural man. We cannot, 
however, allow a single day to elapse without declaring that the 
alarm expressed with regard to these people [the Katlirs] have 
[sic] no foundation, that the accusations brought against them 
were false, and that the clamour (we feel convinced) was raised 
for the purpose of concealing a system and series of frauds 
practised by some of the white English inhabitants against and 
upon these people.” 

One need not labour the analogy between the story of thealleged 
oppression of the Kaffirs and its “system and series of frauds,” 
and that which the Pro-Boers tell of similar wrongs “ practised 
by some of the white English inhabitants [Outlanders] against 
and upon these people [the Boers].” Lord Glenelg was in 
sympathy with the anti-English section of the day, and 
unfortunately he was in a position to give practical effect to 
his sentiments,—with what consequences we may gather from 
the following extract from those interesting lectures on the 
“Great Boer Trek” delivered at Pietermaritzburg in the years 








1852-55 by the Hon. Henry Cloete, who served the Crown in 
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many capacities with exemplary loyalty till he retired at the 
age of seventy-two from his position as Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Cape. Of him his grandson, Mr. W- 
Broderick-Cloete, to whom we owe the republication of these 
lectures, truly says :— 


“ His abilities were always loyally placed at the disposal of the 
British Government, though its inconsistent and vacillating policy 
must often have caused him acute distress. One subject of pro- 
found disagreement was the refusal of the Government to comply 
with his repeated advice to take Delagoa Bay, the value of which 
as the key to a large area of the interior he vainly endeavoured 
to get them to recognise.” 

Now for the criticism which Mr. Henry Cloete passes upon 
Lord Glenelg’s policy :— 

“What,” he asks (“History of the Great Boer Trek,” p. 83), 
“were their [the Colonists’) feelings and those of their gallant 
Commander when, after having suffered these losses and en- 
countered the dangers of a most harassing war of fifteen months’ 
duration, afdespatch was received from the then Secretary of the 
Colonies, Lord Glenelg, dated 26th December, 1835 (which had 
been immediately published by the home authorities through 
the Blue-book), containing the most unreserved condemnation of 
the whole policy and operations of the war, abusing in un- 
measured language the barbarous manner in which (the Secre- 
tary of State asserted) the war had been conducted [cf. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman at the Holborn Restaurant] and concluding 
with the following extraordinary declaration (as emanating from 
his Majesty’s Government) touching the justice of the war, viz. : 
‘Through a long series of years the Kaffirs had an ample jus- 
tification of war; they had to resent, and endeavoured justly, 
though impotently, to avenge a series of encroachments; they 
had a perfect right to hazard the experiment, however hopelessly, 
of extorting by force that redress which they could not other- 
wise obtain; and that the original justice is on the side of the 
conquered [the Kaflirs], and not [of] the victorious party !!’” 


This almost reads like an extract from the Pro-Boer Press of 
to-day. Mr. Cloete continues :— 


* A communication more cruel, unjust, and insulting to the 

feelings—not only of the commander, who, wholly intent upon 
the most pacific and conciliatory measures with the Kaflirs, had 
been suddenly attacked and seen the country placed under his 
authority and protection invaded, but of the inhabitants, who 
had not only been engaged in a twelve months’ warfare of the 
most harassing and dangerous character, but who were smarting 
from a system pursued during fourteen years by the local 
Government of never affording them redress for their most serious 
losses and grievances on this subject—can hardly have been 
penned by a declared enemy of the country and its Governor; 
and it at once opened the eyes of the colonists to what they had 
long suspected, viz., that in the estimation of his then Majesty’s 
Government they were marked as the aggressors in the war, and 
the oppressors of the Kaflir race; that the latter, and not they, 
were entitled to sympathy and relief...... To expect 
that an entire population thus insulted and injured should 
still continue loyal and well-affected towards the Govern- 
ment was as impossible as to expect ‘that of thorns men 
should gather figs, or that of a bramble-bush they should 
gather grapes’ From that moment, then, the farmers through- 
out the eastern province saw that the whole Hottentot race, who 
had been their former praedial servants, had been withdrawn 
from them, and were fast assuming a certain ‘ nationality’ within 
the colony. From the policy at once laid down by the Home 
Government they further clearly saw that their lives and future 
properties would for ever be endangered, and that even the day 
of their again recovering their former wealth would as certainly 
be marked by another irruption and the sweeping away of their 
newly-acquired herds, as effects must follow causes. From that 
moment, therefore, it may be said that the determination to quit 
the land of their fathers became general and universal, and the 
leading families in the Oliphant’s Hoek, Gamtoos River, along 
the Fish River, and in Somerset, forming themselves into little 
knots, at once prepared for this ‘ Exodus.’” 
The feelings of those who, first as emigrant farmers and 
latterly as burghers of the two Republics became the enemy 
we are now fighting, received this “unjust and insulting” 
despatch are, mutatis mutandis, the feelings with which the 
loyalists of South Africa read the equally “unjust and in- 
sulting” strictures upon their characters and motives ex- 
pressed in every speech and article composed by English 
sympathisers with the Boers. It is hardly necessary to 
point the moral. The success of the Glenelgs of to-day 
would be followed by another great trek, but it would be 
a trek of men of British stock from an Empire in which 
they found insult and abuse instead of protection and en- 
couragement.—I am, Sir, &c., E. B. Iwan-MULLER. 

Chelsea Court. 

P.S.—It was the same Lord Glenelg who, having sown the 
seeds of racial hatred in South Africa, did his little best a few 
years later to lose to the Empire what is now the Dominion 
of Canada. Of this memorable incident Mr. C. P. Lucas in 
his “ History of South Africa,” p. 162, says :—‘ Few decisions 








have had more far-reaching results than that which - 
embodied in Lord Glenelg’s despatch. It would be foc, 
and unjust not to credit the author of the despatch vith 
courage and high principle, but it is impossible, on the othe 
hand, to acquit him of wrong-headed obstinacy. In many F 
direct and indirect, the course of action which he Preseribel 
worked mischief, not least in the precedent which it furnishej 
for after times. It was the beginning of undoing in Sout 
Africa.” This criticism is the more remarkable ag the self. 
restraint imposed upon himself by Mr. Lucas as historian af 
the Colonial Office often renders his comments go impartial 
as to be nearly colourless.—E. B. I. M. 











POETRY. 


A SONG OF THE SETTLEMENT. 
I stne a song of the West land, 
Though how shall a song but fail 
To capture the blue horizons 
That swallow the prairie trail! 





And how shall letters and paper 
Imprison the breadth of life ! 

They know, who travel the prairie, 
Who know the song of its strife— 
The shouting nights, when the blizzard 

Is reeling across the plain, 
The lazy hum of the west wind 
At play with the gleaming grain. 


The sigh of the sleeping grassland 
To the low-hung golden moon, 
The song of the waving wheat tops 
Ablaze with the crown of moon. 


The low hoarse voice of the hunter, 
His eyes, and their warning gleam, 

The creep in mocassined silence, 
The old log-trail to the stream. 


The sudden rap of a rifle, 
The fall of a startled moose, 
The day-long wait—and at evening 
The songs in the old caboose. 


The glint of snow through the shadows, 


The echo of sharpened steel, , 
The crack of the falling timbers, 4 
The poplar’s earthward reel. 4 
The ring of sleighs on the home-trail, MY 


The glimmer of lights afar, 
The glow of the shanty firelight, 
The gleam of the evening star. 


The wail of wolves in the darkness, 
The children’s song in the light, 
The large sweet grip of the daytime, 
The awe of the great deep night. 
But how shall letters and paper 
Bring aught of its life to you, 
The fruitless toil of the many, 
The scant success of the few; 
The hopes and fears of the praivic, 
Its word to the sons of men; 
Nay, how should a volume hold it, 
Inscribed with a human pen ? 


H. H. Basnrord. 


BOOKS. 
Sag 
MR. MUNBY’S POEMS.* 
WE are very glad to welcome another volume of verse from 
the pen of Mr. Munby, a writer whose work is marked by an 
elevation of thought and purity of style never so noticeable as 
when he is handling the humblest themes. We hear a great 





* Poems, chiefly Lyrical and Elegiac, By Arthur Munby, Loudon: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. [{5s.] 
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deal just now of the debt that we owe to the dandies, of the 

« stimulating influence ”’ exerted on the national character by 

Count d’Orsay. Mr. Munby is certainly no champion of 

modernity ; witness his comparison of “ the warm heart of 

English Chaucer’s days i with “our hideous homes and 
evulgar ways”; but alongside of this love of the noble and 

chivalrous past we find in his verse the true democratic spirit, 

and he is never more happily inspired than by the spectacle 

of lowly help and honest labour, the faithful service of the 
, orthe simple amenities of rustic life. As he says in the 
e entitled “In Retirement ”— 

“ We know that the homeliest duty, 
The simplest and lowliest peace, 
Can be touch’d with a grace and a beauty 
Which nothing on earth could increase.” 

And thus, by way of complement and commentary to his 
delightful collection of epitaphs and obituaries, Fatthful 
Servants, we have in the volume before us such portraits as 
“The Milkwoman,” “ Lavatrice,” “No, 23,” “Lady and 
Servant,” which breathe a spirit that, if more widely diffused, 
would doubtless go some way at least towards solving the 


poor 
vers 


No foot is near; a marmot’s cry 

Strikes the deep silence deeper sti!] ; 
And those great mountain-walls on high 
Are dark with various glooms, that fill 
The dusky vale. Whence comes it, then, 
The glow that burns on Oeschenen ? 


Ah, look yet higher, toward the East! 

Yon white Alp in the far blue sky 

Bears to the sun her virgin breast 

That he may kiss her ere he die; 

Then, blushes through her trackless snows, 

One pure illimitable rose.” 
This is not discipleship or imitation, it is simply the converg- 
ing of les beaua esprits. Lest, however, our remarks should 
lead to misconception of Mr. Munby’s attitude, we may add 
that with him the elegiac attitude is not summed up in a 
gracious and dignified but melancholy resignation. His firm 
hold of the larger hope is set forth in many of the poems in this 
volume, notably “ Post Tenebras,” “ Christus Cunctator,” and 
the beautiful closing lines written in 1899, on the Pilgrim’s Way 
across the North Downs—verses which we must quote, even 
though they originally appeared in our columns :— 





thorny problem of domestic service. In the main, Mr. 
Munby treats his homely themes in homely style, adapting 
the manner to the matter, but that he can combine grace with 
simplicity is, we think, sufficiently shown by the charming 
elegiacs entitled “ Haymaking,” which we may quote in full :— 
“Lucy and I are afield in the glow of our Midsummer morning ; 
Lucy and I are at ease under the hazels at noon; 
Luey and I go home long after the rose of the sunset 
Darkens to purple and grey, dies in the light of the moon. 
For it is haymaking time, and every one hastes to the meadows 
Prompt with a helpful hand, eager at least to be there : 
All our village are there, and the perfumed breath of the wind- 
rows 
Blows from the rudest lips snatches of laughter and song. 
See you this labouring team, that moves o’er the crest of the 
upland, 
pik where yon snug white farm, low in the heart of the vale, 
Looks toward the far-off hills and the great clouds marching 
above them ? 
These are her father’s fields, these are the meadows I love. 
Here, while the little ones watch, and the lads and the bonny 
brown lasses 
Scatter the fragrant grass over each other at play, 
Lucy and I, above all, for true love is fellow to labour, 
Find in the work of our hands pleasures as pure as the day. 
Lucy aloft on the wain, with the hay-floods rising about her, 
Masters each mounting wave, spreads it and smoothes it 
around ; 
{ill from her settled throne, from the level and perfected 
summit, 
Pausing awhile to gaze timidly over the edge, 
She in a trice slips down by the well-comb’d walls of the waggon 
Into my arms, and I lead her at length to the farm. 
Sweet is the full farmyard, for the creatures she loves are 
within it; 

Sweet is the green little garth where she sits milking at eve; 
Sweet shall the hayricks be, for Lucy will help me to make them, 
Not with her strength alone, but with the charm of her eyes: 

Sweeter than all is herself; a ceaseless wonderful sunlight 
Dwells on her face all day, dwells on the deeps of her hair ; 

Shining, I think, unawares; for she is what Nature has made her, 
Fresh with the freedom of youth, fearless and pure as a child. 

Ah, if I win her at last, there will not be aught of deserving ; 
She has a treasure to give more than I dare to demand: 

She will come down to my heart as a lark drops out of the heaven 
Into its homely nest, low in the whispering corn.” 


Any one can write elegiacs—of a sort. Even railway 
officials drop into them unawares, e.g., “ Notice.—Passengers 
are particularly requested Not to put their feet on the 
cushions and seats of the carriage.” But that the metre, 
unduly discredited as a vehicle for English verse by some 
inglorious experiments, may _ still Coleridge's 
encomium, is, we think, conclusively shown by the poem 
quoted above. 





deserve 


But Mr. Munby is not only a master of the elegiac metre. 
He has also in him the true elegiac spirit, as may be 
seen in his memorial verses on R. D. Blackmore and Mrs. 
Stuart- Wortley, while at times the likeness in thought and 
outlook to the greatest of modern elegiac poets is so close as 
to be indistinguishable. Take, for example, these beautiful 
dines on “ Oeschenen ” :— 

“You should have stay’d, and stay’d alone, 
Beneath those shadows of the pines, 
Until the golden day was done : 
Then, that lone lake looks up, and shines 
With such a smile as might express 
The best of human happiness. 





“ We are here, with another century closing, 
Here on the height once more: this is a Pilgrimage too! 
For we are moving along, not leisurely now, nor together, 
But with our hot fierce hearts hurried and hostile and hard : 
Pilgrims—and where is the shrine, the ultimate goal of our 
journey ? 
Where is our place of rest? Where is the saint we adore? 
Not on the banks of Stour, for the tomb of 2 Becket is wasted; 
Gone are the sacred bones, gone are the jewels and gold: 
Gone? Aye, and well may they go! We are not now boys, to 
revere them ; 
We are mature sad men, born to an elderly age ; 
Struggling and stumbling along, with fervid frantic endeavour, 
Each in his own wild way seeking a shrine of his own. 
Fo ls! When the thing we seek needs never a journey to findit ; 
Fools! When the pearl of price gleams at our own fireside; 
Fools, when the God of our health is as ready as ever to guide us, 
Still in the same old words telling us what to adore! 
For He is with us now: in the simpler creed of St. Martha’s, 
Or in the open air, vibrating yet to His word; 
With us, around and above; in the snows and the tempests of 
winter, 
And when the greening turf brightens and blooms into spring ; 
And in the summer days, in the lovelier leafage of autumn; 
And in His own still voice, everywhere calling us Home.” 


Amid the hoarse and shrill and petulant voices of so many 
of our younger singers, it is good to listen to the sweet and 
cheerful tones of one who, though his first volume saw the 
light in 1865, still preserves the freshness and hopefulness of 
youth. 





NEW JACOBITE DOCUMENTS.* 
Tur Due de la Tremoille, the representative of one of the 
oldest and most illustrious houses of France, is also of the line 
of the Walshes, an Irish family of Kilkenny. One of these 
Walshes, Anthony (born at St. Malo in 1709, died at San 
Domingo, 1763), is well-known as the financier of Prince 
Charles’s expedition in 1745. He was the owner of the 
armed sloop ‘ Doutelle, or ‘ Du Tillet, in which the Prince 
sailed. In the “fifties” of the eighteenth century Pickle 
the Spy reported Walsh to the English Government as still 
the financial support of the cause. - It was, therefore, natural 
that the Duc de la Tremoille should find at Serrant, the seat 
of the ennobled Walshes, some Jacobite documents, especially 
letters written, under false names, by the Prince during his 
long incognito (1750-66) to his adherent. These letters, 
with other Jacobite documents from the same archives, the 
Due de la Tremoille has now published in quarto with a 
photogravure of the family portrait of Walsh and the Prince, 
un tres petit Walsh, et un tres grand Prince. The documents 
are rather curious than historically important. It seems 
clear that very early in 1745 preparations for a landing in this 
country were being made on a considerable scale by Walsh, 
Haggarty, Sheridan, and Butler, an equerry of Louis XV. 
The adventure was rather an Irish than a Scottish idea. By 
April 12th, 1745, the Prince was in correspondence with 
Walsh. At Rome James knew nothing of the matter, but 
the editor avers that Cardinal Tencin lent a hand. It 
has usually been supposed that the Court of France knew 
as little the father of the young adventurer. The 
journal of Durbé, captain of the Prince's vessel, gives 
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dates for all the events of his voyage, and an account 
of the sea-fight between his convoying vessel, the 
‘Elizabeth,’ and the British man-of-war, the ‘Lion.’ The 
‘Du Tillet,’ with the Prince on board, was too lightly armed 
to share in the fray, but was to aid the ‘Elizabeth’ if she 
boarded the ‘Lion,’ as was intended (July 21st). But the crew 
of the Frenchman could not board; both of the fighting 
vessels were much battered, and the ‘ Elizabeth’ had to put 
into port. The Prince, however, insisted on pressing forward, 
says Durbé, in face of the silly tattle about his cowardice. 
Durbé says that his first landing was in Uist, and that 
Charles was drenched by the rain. But Eriskay is un- 
doubtedly the real place where Charles first rested on 
British ground, and we know that the night was very wet 
(August 3rd). James covered Walsh with titles, in a missive to 
“our Attorney or Solicitor General for our Kingdom of Ireland.” 
On October 25th De Meziéres (son of Madame de Meziéres, 
one of the beautiful Oglethorpe sisters) brought despatches 
to Paris from the Prince. The false news spread that he 
had taken Edinburgh Castle, and defeated two thousand 
Dutch (who were not there) near Berwick. Another 
account, probably humorous, said that the Dutch were 
routed by the dogs and the non-existent contingent from 
Orkney. It was Walsh who, on November 16th, 1745, was 
charged by Louis XV. with the organisation of the invading 
force, which had not sailed by the date of Culloden. If it 
had landed Charles would not have turned back from Derby 
nor would “ Gorge” (as the Prince spells it) have stayed in 
London. As late as March 27th, 1746, a letter indicates that 
the expedition was still intended to set forth. 


After Charles’s expulsion from France (1749), where he 
nevertheless resided in the convent of Madame de Vassé and 
Mademoiselle Ferrand, there is a break in the series of papers. 
By 1751 begin the hopeless scrawls of the fugitive, skulking 
Prince. In 1754, in spring, he quarrelled with the Earl 
Marischal, dismissed Harry Goring, broke with his English 
supporters, and knew not where to turn. On June 16th, 1754, 
he suggests trying Spain. The editor has deciphered few 
of his cant names. “ Venise,” in this letter, is the Earl 
Marischal, the friend and French Ambassador of Frederick 
the Great. “Campbell” cannot well be, in 1757-58, 
the King of Sweden, as the editor infers. That 
Prince would not have suggested a poison-plot, as we 
know from the Stuart papers at Wir lsor Castle that 
“Campbell” did. The Prince put his foot down on this 
infamy. Again, the King of Sweden was not running about 
French Flanders in the interests of Prince Charles, as, from 
the correspondence in this work, “ Campbell” was (pp. 54-55). 
In fact “ Campbell” was a cant name for Alexander Murray, 
brother of Lord Elibank. “Masterton” (1757) we take to be the 
Maréchal de Belle Isle, who, we know, was charged to 
negotiate with Charles. But the Prince refused to take part 
in the attack on Minorca, and declined to be an é¢pouvantail, 
or mere bugbear. This we learn from the Mémocres pub- 
lished as those of the Maréchal, and the letters here more or 
less confirm the story. They show Charles declining the 
French proposals, and firm in that eternal “ system” of which 
he often speaks. The system was—all or nothing! He 
would go with no force that did not aim at London,—as long 
before he refused to cede Ireland or Scottish isles (?) 
to France. “The property is indivisible, and all the 
parts belonging to Sanfourd” (? Scotland). Thus he writes 
on September 16th, 1758. He reconciled himself to Madame 
de Pompadour (October, 1757), whom he had refused to make 
terms with about 1748. But he would not accept aid towards 
his restoration on the terms of ceding British territory. In 
1762 he gave up dealings with the Maréchal de Belle Isle, to 
the despair of many of his party. The cause of quarrel was 
the refusal of France to restore to the Prince his child by 
Miss Walkinshaw. We have here a long letter of regrets 
from “ Ward” at Madrid. “C'est la cholére d’ Achille,” says 
“Ward,” when Charles sulked in his tent at Bouillon. Early in 
1766 the Prince became “the King,” by his father’s death. His 
letters from Rome, quite correctly spelt now, are clearly 
written by his secretary, Andrew Lumisden. The later 
letters are from Cardinal York (“ Henry R., Cardinal’), 
amiable, but unimportant. There is an appendix of family 
papers. On the whole, though we have cleared up points on 
which the editor does not offer observations, the papers, as we 








a i 
said, are of very slight historical importance. The conduet of 
Charles during his long incognito has been sufficiently illyg, 
trated by extracts from the Stuart papers, recently published 
in England. We know not why the portrait is entitled 
“ Charles Edward Gives his Instructions to Anthony Walsh 
for the Courts of France and Spain.” The Prince, in Highland 
costume, philabeg and all, stands outside a cave, a ship rg 
anchored near, and the letter in the Royal hand is addressed, 
we think, to Rome. ‘ 

A much more important set of documents is that collecteg 
in Louis XV. et les Jacobites, by the Capitaine Colin, from 
the archives of the French Ministry of Marine, the Way 
Office, and the Foreign Office. They concern the attempted 
French invasion of England in the spring of 1744. Prinog 
Charles was waiting, incognito, on the coast. Now even jp 
Scotland at the time the expedition was regarded as a mere 
feint, or as a business too perplexed to be understood, Jy 
fact, as Captain Colin proves by the manuscripts, it had since 
the end of 1743 been the purpose of France to invade England 
without a declaration of war. The Jacobite agents, Sempil, 
Butler, and Balhaldie (a Macgregor), had induced the Freneh 
Government to accept their own madly optimistic belief in the 
numbers, power, and readiness of the English Jacobites, 
Sempil sent in a memoir showing how the invasion was 
to be managed, and giving a long list of English Jacobite 
Peers, not one of whom ever set foot in stirrup or laid hand 
to sword-hilt for the cause. Arrangements for internal 
risings were also suggested, and a curious account of the 
economical and political state of the country was given. All 
this was moonshine. Never was an attempt so futile, The 
Karl Marischal was to head an invasion of Scotland, but the 
Scottish Jacobites, and some of the French commanders, 
knew nothing about the matter. Prince Charles was 
summoned from Rome in January, 1744, which, of course, 
put the English Ministers on their guard. The idea of the 
French was to sail up the Thames, and land a force near 
Blackwall. But to do this they needed pilots, whom the 
English Jacobites were to supply. They, imbecile as ever, 
sent no pilots. A mysterious being styled “ Red,’ who was 
to bring the pilots over, did land in France, but fled home 
again, with no business done. Without pilots, the French 
cruised vaguely in the Channel, while all England rushed 
together to resist the attack. Many ships were hastily 
manned under Norris; the French found that they had been 
gulled by Sempil, and that Norris could blow them out of the 
water. A storm shattered or scattered their fleet, and sunk their 
transports. Illfound in all necessaries, puzzled, baffled, and glad 
to be quit of a hopeless affair, they abandoned the ill-considered 
project, to the bitter disappointment of Prince Charles. “I 
know that the Clans would rally to me, if I came among 
them alone and unaided: were it not better for me to die, if 
I must, at the head of these brave men, than to languish all 
my life in exile and dependence?” (March 15th, 174). 
Better, indeed, had it been if a bullet had found his heart at 
Gledsmuir, or Falkirk, or Culloden. Men would remember 
only the gallant lad, and the light that lingers above a 
soldier's grave. But it was his horse, the gift of Dunbar of 
Thunderton, not himself, that the bullet struck ‘on dark 
Drummossie’s Day,’ and the rest is an over-true tale 
Captain Colin has done his work very well, and made a 
useful contribution to history. But he appears not to have 
had access to the Memorials of Murray of Broughton (pub- 
lished by the Scottish History Society), and to have over: 
looked Browne's History of the Highland Clans and other 
more recent works based on the Stuart papers. 





PASTEUR.* 
Louis Pasteur, son of a veteran of the Empire—after the 
campaigns of 1812-14 a soldier of twenty-five was a veteran 
—was not a youthful genius. His was a late development, 
and he had not fully resolved on his career. At one time he 
had a very distinct liking for art, especially portrait-painting. 
In his examination for the baccalauréat-is-lettres he gained 
only one optime; this, it is true, was in elementary science; 
two years afterwards, in competing for the baccaluuréat-is- 
sciences, he was marked “mediocre” in chemistry. By his 











* The Life of Pasteur. Translated from the French of René Mag * aa 


by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 2vols. London: A. Coustable and Co, [32s. 
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however, all these hesitations had dis- 
appeared. It was evident to good judges of character and 
ability that the young Pasteur had a great future before him. 
His first success was gained by researches in racemic acid, a 
mysterious substance, as it was then considered, akin to 
tartaric. In 1855 he left Paris for Lille, to preside over the 
newly constituted Faculté des Sciences in that town. Lille 
is the centre of a region of distilleries, and Pasteur's next 
subject was naturally fermentation. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, who had made the appointment, thought it | 
necessary to warn the new Professor that he must not 
be carried away by his love of science, but should remem- 
ber “special applications suitable to the real wants of the 
surrounding country.” Pasteur, as a matter of fact, kept 
such applications constantly before him. But he had the 
genius which develops out of them great scientific dis- 
coveries. When he seemed to be, and indeed was, devoting 
himself to combat the sinister activities which troubled the 
distillers of the Nord, he was really opening up far-reaching 
avenues of discovery. “ Whilst all the writings of the 
chemists who followed in the train of Liebig and Berzelius 
united in rejecting the idea of an influence of life in the cause 
of fermentations, Pasteur recognised therein a phenomenon 
correlative to life. That special lactic yeast, Pasteur could 
see budding, multiplying, and offering the same phenomena 
of reproduction as beer yeast.” (It is curious how a term of 
antiquity, mother-of-vinegar, anticipated the 


twenty-third year, 


immemorial 
discovery.) 


In 1860 a question which has periodically become acute, 
the theory of spontaneous generation, came into promin- 
ence, This was commonly accepted in antiquity; as late 
as the seventeenth century Van Helmont (1577-1644) main- 
tained that mice could be generated by closing up dirty 
linen with a piece of cheese, In the next century the 
question was hotly debated between Needham and Lazaro 
Spallanzani (Voltaire intervening on the adverse side 
with the characteristic remark that it was “very strange 
that men should deny a creator and yet attribute to them- 
selves the power of creating eels”). It was now revived by a 
certain M. Pouchet. Pasteur did not meet it with an absolute 
denial; he simply said, “Prove it.” “In experimental science 
it is always a mistake not to doubt when facts do not compel 
affirmation,’—a most admirable maxim, which, consistently 
acted upon, would save a world of trouble and talk. Both 
parties set themselves to experiment. The most famous 
effort of Pasteur in this direction was carried out on the Mer 
de Glace. The liquid in flasks left open in the hut when the 
travellers slept at Montanvert suffered change; on the Mer de 
Glace, where the the pure air was admitted after elaborate 
precautions, that no foreign matter should be carried in 
with it, it was altered in one only out of twenty. In 1870 
another research of great practical importance was initiated. 
The silkworm cultivation of the Gard was suffering 
‘rom some mysterious ailment. Pasteur investigated the 
facts with his customary exactitude, and arrived at con- 
clusions of an eminently practical character. These in- 
quiries were exceedingly laborious: they were accompanied 
by domestic calamities, two of his children dying during his 
sojourn in the silkworm region. The end was a stroke of 
paralysis. This brought him very near to death, but his 
intellect was never clouded. The stroke was on October 19th; 
m the 21st the physician’s report was, “Mental faculties 
still absolutely intact,” and two hours later, “ Would willingly 
talk science.” His health was doubtless permanently 
weakened. Not long after Pasteur used his science to help 
another threatened industry of his country,—poultry-farming. 
A more important episode in his scientific life was the 


interest which he took in the antiseptic treatment of wounds. | 


Lister and Pasteur entertained for each other a mutual 
respect which both deserved to the utmost. The profession 
generally opposed to the discovery the stolid indifference or 





active dislike which all progress seems to excite. If it could 
have appreciated facts which were already practically 
established in 1870-71, the terrible mortality among the 
wounded, which drove even such a surgeon as Nélaton to 
despair, might have been avoided. 


But the great work of Pasteur’s life was yet to come. The 
research on hydrophobia began in 1880, but it was not for 


five years that Pasteur’s investigations had practical 
results. On July 6th, 1885, the question of applying the 
remedy to a human subject presented itself. A little boy 
from Alsace, Joseph Meister by name, was brought into the 
laboratory. He had been bitten by a mad dog two days 
before, receiving fourteen wounds. These the local 
physician had cauterised with carbolic, but he advised 
the mother of the child to take him to Paris. It was 
an anxious moment for Pasteur. He consulted friends 
and colleagues whom he trusted. They advised action. It 
was the only hope for the patient. Inoculations were made 
in the way that Pasteur had found successful in animals. 
There were twelve of these spread over ten days, the matter 
used increasing in intensity. Everything seemed to go well; 
but Pasteur was a prey to devouring anxiety. His dreams 
showed him the child expiring in the dreadful struggles of 
hydrophobia. After the last inoculation he spent an 
absolutely sleepless night, almost convinced against his 
Happily 
these fears were not realised. The second case was even more 
interesting. Six boys who were looking after sheep were 
attacked by amad dog. They fled, but the eldest of them, 
Jupille by name, turned back and encountered the animal. 
It seized his left hand; this he managed to extricate, but the 
other hand also was bitten in the struggle. He had dropped his 
solitary weapon, a whip; this his little brother, who had 
taken example by his courage, handed to him. He tied 
with the lash, and killed it with his 
wooden sabot. Then he dragged the body to a little 
stream and held its head under water. Jupille arrived in 
Paris six days after. Again the treatment was _ success- 
ful. One is glad to hear that the brave Jupille received 
one of the “ Monthyon prizes for virtue.’ The third case was 
a disappointment, though indeed there could have been but 
The little Louise Pelletier had been bitten thirty- 
The treatment was applied, and the child 
went back to school,—she was a Parisian. Then symptoms 
of hydrophobia appeared. Pasteur hastened to her. After 
attending the funeral of an old friend in the morning, he 
spent the rest of the day by her bedside. She felt for his 
hand between the spasms. When he left her he burst into 
tears. There was nothing in the case to shake his faith in his 
discovery, but his heart was full of tenderness. 


own reason and experience that the child would die. 


the dog’s jaws 


little hope. 


seven days before. 


Pasteur, indeed, was eminently human. He was no solitary 
student removed by the absorbing interest of research from 
sympathy with his fellow-creatures. The Revolution of 
February, 1848, roused him to the greatest enthusiasm. 
He joined the Garde Nationale. A more convincing proof 
of sincerity was that he offered the whole of his savings 
—150 francs—at what was called the Autel de la Patrie. 
His father, probably less enthusiastic, hoped that he had 
got a receipt for the money. But though he welcomed the 
Republic, he did not refuse the Empire. Indeed, he found 
Napoleon III. and the Empress strongly sympathetic and 
full of interest in his work. The war of 1870 raised his 
patriotism to fever heat. It is not too much to say that his 
biographer remains at the same temperature. After adopt- 
ing Edmond About’s words that France “need not fear to 
see thirty-two million Germans found a great people on the 
eastern frontier,” and telling us that she “ loves to be loved,” 
he proceeds to remark that “the French Government, 
believing in its infatuation that it was entitled to a share of 
eratitude and security, asked for the land along the Rhine as 
Then France wanted the Rhenish pro- 
vinees to be made into a buffer State. Finally, as Mr. Tigg 
came to the “ridiculous sum of eighteenpence,” she asked 
for Luxembourg. Even this was refused. And M. Vallery- 
Radot writes all this without a suspicion that there was any- 
thing but a disinterested generosity in the conduct of his 
country. As for Pasteur, he sent back his diploma of doctor 
to the Faculty of Medicine at Bonn, and declared that every 
one of his future works should bear on its title-page the 
words, “Hatred to Prussia! Revenge! Revenge!” Happily 
he was not as good as his word. He was not wholly without 
The Germans, who are so indignant nowadays at 
ow “barbarity”’ in South Afriea, should read the story 
of what a detachment of their troops did at Arbois. A franc- 
tireur had fired a shot at Montigny, more than a mile away, 
and a most hideous vengeance was exacted. What they would 


far as Mayence.” 


excuse. 
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have done with an enemy fighting in Boer fashion it is im- 
possible to imagine. 


One thing remains to say. Pasteur saw no contradiction 
between science and religion. They occupied, he thought, 
separate spheres. His own convictions led him to “ absolute 
faith in God and eternity,” and to the belief “that the power 
for good given us in this world will be continued beyond it.” 
When he passed away on September 28th, 1895, one hand 
clasped that of his wife, the devoted partner of forty-six 
years, the other held a crucifix. 





MISS BENSON'S ANIMAL STORIES.* 

Miss BEnson’s sympathy with animals and humorous appre- 
ciation of them are great, and she writes delightfully of their 
doings and their characters. Her cats and dogs and birds 
seem to have more individuality than the ordinary run of 
these creatures, but perhaps we do not take the trouble to 
develop their personalities in the way in which Miss Benson 
has succeeded in doing. However, this may be just as 
well, for she says, after giving an account of “ Persis, a dainty 
lady, pure Persian, blue-and-white, silky-haired,’ that she 
resolved “never again to develop the sensibilities of an animal 
beyond certain limits; for one creates claims that one has no 
power to satisfy. The feelings of a sensitive animal are 
beyond our control, and beyond its own also.” ‘Persis’ was 
one of those cats who create situations and emotions for 
themselves out of nothing, or at least what appears but little 
to our duller senses; but the misery and jealousy caused by 
her grown-up kittens were very real, and deserving of sym- 
pathy. When the kittens were small she devoted herself to 
them, and her changing moods must have made her an 
interesting, if perhaps slightly trying, motker:— 

“T remember one pathetic scene on a rainy evening in late 
summer, when the kittens of the time were playing about the 
room, and Persis came in wet and draggled with something in 
her mouth. We thought it was a dead bird, and though regret- 
ting the fact, did not hinder her when she deposited it before 
her favourite kitten, a shy, grey creature, and retired to the lap 
of a forbearing friend to make her toilet. But while she was 
thus engaged we saw that the thing she had brought in wasa 
shivering little bird, a belated fledgling, alive and unhurt. The 
grey kitten had not touched it, but with paws tucked under him 
was regarding it with a cold, steady gaze. He was quite un- 
moved when we took it away and restored it to a profitless liberty, 
with a few scathing remarks on the cruelty of cats. It is so nice 
and affectionate of a father to initiate his little son into the 
pleasures of sport and show him how to play a fish, but quite 
another thing for a brutal cat to show her kittlen how to play 
with a live bird—a cat, indeed, from whom we should have 
expected a sympathetic imagination! When Persis had washed 
and combed herself she came down to see how her son was enjoy- 
ing his first attempt at sport; but no affectionate father sympa- 
thising with his boy for losing his fish would have been half as 
much distressed as Persis to find her kitten robbed of his game. She 
ran round the room, crying as she went,searched for the bird 
under chairs and tables, sprang on the knees of her friends to 
seek it, and wailed for the loss of her present to her son.” 

The chapter devoted to ‘Mentu’— 

‘A little lion, dainty, sweet— 
(For such there be)— 
With sea-grey eyes and softly stepping feet,” 

is one of the most delightful in the book. When the good 
spirits of kittenhood were at their height his mistress took 
him for a tour in Cornwall, where he disported himself among 
the rocks and the gorse, and was nearly petrified with horror 
at the sight of afrog. ‘The mysterious Ra,” as Miss Benson 
calls another of her cats, was one of those disconcerting crea- 
tures who keep their human companions in their proper 
places by means of tooth and claw. He was utterly self-con- 
tained, and lived his own life in his own way. This account 
of how he showed disapproval of gardening is really very 
funny :— 

“As he sat in the drawing-room window one morning, he 
watched the gardener planting bulbs. The gardener planted a 
hundred crocus bulbs and went home to dinner. No sooner was 
he gone than Ra descended, went to the bed and dug up the bulbs 
from first to last. Then he returned to the drawing-room window. 
The gardener came back, ard lo! his hundred bulbs lay exposed. 
Nothing moved; no creature was to be seen but a cat with 
solemn face, and green, disapproving eyes, who glared at him 
from the window. ‘The gardener replanted half his bulbs, and 
went to fetch some tool; when he returned he seemed to himsolf 
to be toiling in a weird dream, for the bulbs he had replanted 
lay again exposed, and the cat still sat like an image in the 


* The Soul of a Cat, and other Stories. By Margaret Benson. With Illustra- 


. . . . . a 
window. Again he retoiled at his replanting, and finally left th 
garden. In a moment Ra descended upon it; with hasty mae 
he disinterred the crocuses, and laid the hundred on the earth, 
Then shrouded still in impenetrable mystery Ra returned 
home. History does not relate whether or no the gardener con 
sulted a brain specialist the following day.” ; 

But the stories are not allabout cats. There are two chap. 
ters about ‘ Taffy’ aptly headed by— 

“ The flower of collie aristocracy, 

Yet from his traits, how absent that reserve, 

That stillness on a base of power, which markg 

In men and mastiffs the selectly sprung.” 
His education is amusingly described, and though he was g 
nice, affectionate creature, he must have been somewhat of a 
handful to manage. Another dog who appears in these 
pages is ‘Confucius,’ the chow, with a black tongue, «4, 
soon as you saw that tongue you realised how inartistic, 
how unfinished, a red tongue is; one might as well have pink 
boots.” We have not room here to discuss the question of 
the relative selfishness of cats and dogs, but Miss Benson has 
a good deal to say about it. 


The humours of Chanticleer and Dame Partlett are excek 
lently told in “The Conscience of the Barndoor Fowl.” The 
elopement of the bantam cock and the large speckled fowl js 
too long to quote, but it is a good instance of Miss Benson's 
skill in making an amusing episode out of very slight 
material. ‘“ Joey and Matilda; or, Intellect and Emotion,” jg 
about two parrots. It is pleasanter, at least to the present 
writer, to read about ‘ Joey’ than to make a personal acquain- 
tance with him, for though “he loves passionately, his hate, 
as deep as the Black Sea, is vindictive and remorseless,” and 
Miss Benson, not, let us hope from experience, speaks of his 
driving “his beak like a sledge-hammer at the finger of the 
unwary.” ‘Matilda’ was different; she was cold and distant, 
and though at one period she took to hard swearing, this was 
only as a conversational exercise, and did not mean displeasure: 

“Once, in time long past, there were passages between- Joey 
and Matilda. They were placed side by side, and as Joey 
looked on that demure Quakeress, her dove-colour unrelieved 
except by two plumes of sober crimson, as he gazed on that 
marble eye while Matilda huskily and rapid!y repeated the 
name of the kitchenmaid, Joey was aware of an emotion 
beautiful and strange. Self-control is a foreigner to that hot, 
Southern nature, and without a pause for thought he extended a 
claw—it was all he could do—to the lady. In a moment 
Matilda stooped and bit it, and as he screamed with pain and 
anger she dropped it and burst into a hoarse fit of laughter.” 
There are a number of sketches of cats and kittens by 
Madame Henrietta Ronner, and also photographs of ‘ Persis,’ 
‘ Matilda,’ ‘Taffy,’ and the others. We must end with averse 
from the dedication of the book :— 

“O, gracious creatures, tiny souls! 

You seem so near, so far away ; 
Yet while the cloudland round us rolls, 

We love you better every day.” 





THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK.* 


A NOVEL from the pen of Miss Mary Coleridge is not an 
everyday occurrence, but an event to be marked with red 
chalk in the diary of the reviewer. Four years have elapsed 
since the publication of The King with Two Faces, in which 
time, if she had only applied herself to the business of book 
manufacture with the diligence of some of her contemporaries, 
she might no doubt have produced at least eight readable 
romances. At the moderation which induced her to let so 
long an interval elapse—in view of the resounding success 
achieved by the earlier story—we both marvel and rejoice, 
seeing how completely the policy of the waiting game has 
been vindicated by the quality of the novel before us. The 
Fiery Dawn, if it contains nothing so thrilling as the opening 
scene of The King with Two Faces, is steeped from end to end 
in the magic atmosphere of enchantment. To define the 
secret of Miss Coleridge’s wizardry would he a difficult task, 
for the result is attained with an entire absence of effort. 
One may note, however, her unerring instinct of omission, the 
beautiful simplicity of her style, and a certain etherealising 
metkol of portraiture which lends her heroes and heroines— 
for, unlike most of her contemporaries, she gives us several of 
each—a superhuman grace and distinction. The story, ina 
word, has the glamour of a very beautiful and brilliant dream. 
and it is more than a mere coincidence that the writer who 








tions by Henrietta Ronner, and from Photographs. London: W. Heinemann. 
3s. 6d.] 





* The Fiery Dawn, By M. E, Coleridge, London: Edward Arnold, (6s. 
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5 us to take a seat on her magic cloak should bear 


now invite the author of “ Christabel” and “In Xanadu 


the same name as 


did Kubla Khan.” ; : 
The mode of looking at history through magic casements, 


£ course, will not apply equally well to all periods, But it was 
: h ‘instinct which prompted Miss Coleridge to choose 
: — the early “thirties” for her scene and that sin- 
— romantic personage, the Duchesse de Berri, for her 
a co The tragic death of the Duke and the post- 
pica birth of the enfant dw miracle were enough in them- 
to enlist sympathy for one of whom it was said that 


selves i : 
« plutot gracieuse que belle, elle plit par sa franchise, la 
simplicité de ses manieres et l’expression de sa physionomie 


douce et mélancolique.” But if “ Madame” was a brilliant 
“nning figure before the fall of the Bourbons, she 

and winning ig , 
achieved immortality, whatever one may think of her states- 
manship, by the dauntless courage, the insane chivalry, of her 
attempt to raise the standard of revolt on behalf of her child 
in La Vendée in 1832. Pretenders are at their best when they 
are in hiding or being hunted, and the spectacle of this 
amazing Duchess disguised as a peasant lad under the name 
of “Petit-Pierre,” and fleeing, escorted by a few devoted 
followers, from one refuge to another until her betrayal by 
the Jew Deutz, might well move the compassion of the most 
stalwart democrat. 

With “Madame” for her central figure, following in its 
essential outlines the course of the historical narrative from 
the Duchess’s sojourn at Massa—where the plot of the 
invasion took shape—to her capture and imprisonment at 
Nantes, Miss Coleridge introduces many of the historic 
worthies of La Vendée,—de Charette, the de la Roberies, 
Cathelineau, de Mesnard, gallant gentlemen of whom it might 
be said, as Byron said of the Jacobites, that they— 

“ Fought in vain 

For those who knew not to resign cr reign.” 
But the two beaua réles are assigned to invented characters, 
Lucien Sylvestre, a young poet of mysterious parentage, and 
the Marquis de Civrac, his patron, who, realising the hopeless- 
ness of the Duchess’s cause, and having reason to suspect 
that Lucien is the son by a discarded former wife of the Due 
de Berri, whom he greatly resembles, sends him on a secret 
nission to “ Madame” on the chance that the discovery may 
induce her to desist from her futile plots. Lucien, however, 
who has fallen under the spell of the new Romantic movement 
of literature, and is prepared to defend the merits of Hugo 
and“ Marion Delorme” with his life, is from the outset the 
devoted and adoring servant of the Duchess, to aid whom he 
is content to leave the mystery of his birth unsolved; and 
henceforth, until the day of her capture in the hiding-hole in 
the Duguignys’ house in Nantes, he is seldom absent from 
the side of “ Petit-Pierre.”’ Miss Coleridge does not deal in 
purple patches, but the scene of Lucien’s meeting with the 
Duchess in the forest may be given as a typical example of 
her gift of fantastic narrative :— 

“He walked boldly into the wood in the opposite direction. 
After all, what harm if he did spend the night in the open air ? 
Sut his heart was beginning to fail. Howif he missed his 
destination the following day? Fortunes might depend on it— 
the whole of his future life—undying fame. He had not given 
the end of the journey a serious thought before ; now it assumed 
vast importance, and he cursed himself for a dreaming fool. 
Farther and farther in he went, and the trees gathered more 
closely round him. Some of them entangled him in their hair, 
some of them caught him in their hands. He began to feel at 
last as if there must be a deliberate purpose in it, and half the 
beeches, birches, larches and young oak in France had entered 
into a conspiracy against Lucien Sylvestre. They opened out in 
front of him, they formed up in his rear. Their slender boughs 
waved and tossed softly in the cold night air—so many eloquent 
—— to point him on—and then hung still and silent, or beat 
bi on his face as he pushed his way through, He became 
yn with all trees—enemies of man, of civilization, every one 
0 them—opposing a dumb, wooden resistance. ‘There were 
a in them, he felt certain of that. The legends of Daphne 
and Phyllis were true. Nothing in vegetable nature could 
pa for their stupid antagonism, ‘And you know I shall 
pe hie way in the end!’ he cried, apostrophizing a big and 
stu bornelm. ¢ Yes, yes, I know it,’ said the elm, ‘ but you have 
hentia long way round. Hush!’ Lucien looked up in utter 
rv derment, Was he taken at his word? Had these terrible 

ees not only got hair and hands like women, but the voices of 


W Dy 9 . ° 
a too ? For it was a woman’s voice, he could have sworn to 
‘and a voice he had heard before, All at once an owl hooted. 


No! he was Wrong. He breathed again. A peasant boy dropped 


there was a tarnished gold button at the end of it. ‘Can I 
direct you, sir? Which way do you desire to go?’—‘To the 
town of Montaigu.’— Follow me, and [ will put you on the right 
track.’ The slight figure glided on before him until it reached a 
clump of gorse, beyond which a low gate stood out white in the 
moon, a white-stemmed birch on either side, ‘ Now, listen!’ the 
boy said, with the air of one accustomed to command attention. 
‘Go through this gate, take the third turn to the left, and the 
fifth on the right, and keep straight ahead till you strike the 
highroad. Then you are in the direct line for Montaigu. Oblige 
me by repeating what I have said to you. You have begun to 
lose yourself again already.’ Indeed, Lucien was busy observing 
what bright eyes the boy had in his long pale face. ‘I go through 
the gate till I come to the highroad, and then take the first turn 
on the left?’ hesaid doubtfully. The boy whistled. ‘I thought 
you had not heard a word I said. You are one of the people who 
do not know black from white! Never mind; we must *hink of 
some other way to guide you.’ He reflected. ‘ You understand 
that you are to go through the gate—not to sit on top of it, nor 
climb over, but to go through. You understand that ?’—‘ Per- 
fectly.—‘ We must be thankful for small mercies! By-and-by 
you will come to an old quarry of red earth. You know a quarry 
when you see one? Good! Take the path that runs along the 
opposite side. That will lead you to a great rock—oh, but an 
enormous rock, the size of three orfour! It throws a long black 
shadow. Take tho path that cuts right across through the heart 
of tke shadow, and keep to it till you come to the highroad. Once 
you are there, you can follow your own nose. Most men, how- 
ever poetical they may be, are capable of that.’—‘ I am deeply 
beholden to you. The gate, the red quarry, the black shadow— 
Ishall remember. You seem to be well acquainted with this 
forest?’ The boy shrugged his shoulders. ‘How did you 
know what I wanted to do? How did you know that I 
should succeed in the end?’—‘ You were very much in 
earnest. You must have been to talk about it to the trees 
like that. When people are in earnest they are sure to 
succeed—if they trust in God and St. Anne.’ He crossed him- 
self devoutly. ‘Why in St. Anne more than in any other 
saint ?’—‘ Because I say so. Good-night!’ The peasant dis- 
missed his protégé as though he had been a King. Nothing 
remained for Lucien except to bow and do as he was told. He 
had meant to express his gratitude in a coin ; something told him 
it was not possible. He laughed as he went along to think how 
the boy held him in check through the whole interview. When 
he looked back he saw the little fellow seated on the gate, waving 
his woollen cap.” 

But as we have already hinted, the attractions of the book 
are not limited to the well-sustained mystery of Lucien’s 
parentage, and the adventures of the Duchess. It repro- 
duces with singular charm the intoxicating effect upon an 
ardent and enthusiastic nature of the new wine of the 
Romantic movement. It explains and justifies the extrava- 
gances and eccentricities of the Hugonists, and in a scene 
which is something more than a tour de force gives a brilliant 
sketch of a symposium attended by Balzac, Gautier, J. B. 
Corot, and other minor luminaries. Whether even “Théo” 
ever talked like this is a matter on which we care not for 
precise information. The laws of evidence are fortunately 
not applicable to historical romance. The great point is that 
Miss Coleridge emerges with distinction from one of the most 
searching of literary ordeals,—that of coining conversation for 
historical personages of genius. As for the Duchess, Miss 
Coleridge has probably hit on the true clue to her character 
in attributing to her the saying: “The man who first made 
a woman Queen deserves to burn in hell.” She remains lovable 
in spite of her very weakness. But the invented characters—the 
Quixotic poet, the imperturbable Marquis, Lucien’s humble 
adorer, Mlle. Jeanne, and Blum the journalist—are no less 
admirable in their different ways; indeed, we never 
remember to have encountered a book richer in engaging 
characters. Two curious anachronisms may be noted,— 
cigarettes were not smoked in 1832, and Offenbach’s 
“Fortunio” could not very well have been hummed in thatyear, 
seeing that the music was not composed until at least twenty 
years later. But magicians are not amenable to the laws that 
bind scientific historians. So far as we are concerned, Miss 
Coleridge may have as free a hand with chronology as she 
pleases, if she will only continue every four years to bring out 
novels as uncommon and fascinating as The Fiery Dawn. 








OTHER NOVELS. 
Some Women I Have Known. By Maarten Maartens. (W. Heine- 
mann, 6s.)—“ To the women without a history, these histories 
of women,” is the suggestive dedication of Mr. Maartens’s 
volume of feminine portraits. His gallery includes many types: 
a German Duchess of high state, who has the courage to recog- 
nise danger and plead effectively for the only sure deliverance,—to 





from the boughs and took off his little woollen cap with a flourish ; 





wit, removal of the man whose presence is temptation; am 
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English lady too much given to “affairs,” who is painfully 
awakened to the fact that neglected children die and neglected 
husbands seek and find consolation; an English nursery-governess 
in a Dutch household, who is ruthlessly sacrificed to the necessity 
of averting a scandal others have made the way for; a terrible 
Diane de Bragade, of insolent beauty and hard heart, with a 
husband of whom it is pleasantly said : “ he was one of those men 
who quietly do their duty in that sphere in which God 
has placed them. And that is ajthing which some women 
cannot stand”: and many more. If Mr. Maartens would not call 
himself a cynic, we should have no quarrel with him. Of 
course, we know he does not mean to be taken at his word. But 
unfortunately worldly society, clever as it is about most things, 
is always stupid on this point. It cannot see the difference 
between giving no quarter to detestable people in whom there is 
no good, and declaring that there are no people who are not 
detestable. 


Kitty Fairhall. By John Halsham. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Kitty Fairhall is a novel for which one could wish a happier 
fate than to have appeared at the busiest period of the literary 
year, in a day when novels are so much too numerous. It is a 
book full of beautiful thoughts and subtly conceived characters, 
—a book about the country, with a lad for hero who has no 
aptitude for progress and getting on, but who “ goes back to the 
land” while his comrades and friends go forth into the world 
and prosper in smart callings ; and a girl for heroine who has 
a tender and a constant heart, which suffers hard usage from the 
gamekeeper Lothario of the tale. Happily, Lothario dies in 
foreign parts soon enough for the ploughman to console the not 
easily consolable Kitty, and a book that has been rather sad- 
coloured throughout finishes with a glad but homely wedding. The 
substance of the book is rustic, but the two parsons who talk 
things over supply a chorus element, refined, humorous, and 
philosophical. To all who have leisure for leisurely reading we 
heartily recommend an exceptionally good novel. 


The Glowworm. By May Bateman. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
— The Glowworm is the sort of book that very young 
readers think astonishingly clever, while middle-aged people 
wonder what it is all about. Scenes of fashion alternate 
with the half-crazy intensities of a passionate, misunder- 
stood child. Asenath Grey forms a romantic attachment 
for a bruised butterfly of a woman, and finds out that the 
butterfly well deserved her bruising. Sho marries, and finds 
that her marriage has been another mistake. The only thing 
coming into her life that will wear and wash is her cousin, 
despised as a lover when she might have had him, but whom she 
appreciates only too well when she is another man’s wife. The 
conclusion is religious and ecstatic, but not simple enough to be 
impressive. Somehow “rigmarole” is the word the volume 
leaves in one’s mouth. 


East of Suez. By Alice Perrin. (A. Treherne and Co. 6s.) — 
If any of our readers are inclined to a dangerous optimism, here 
is a remedy. After a course of Miss Alice Perrin’s short stories 
—she gives fourteen of them in this volume—no one will be 
unduly cheerful. Her first hero is drowned ; her second eaten by 
a tiger (that comes of going “east of Suez”); in the fifth there 
is no hero, but here is the end—“ from the child’s neck a narrow 
red stream trickled across the sheet, and on the pillow, hesitating 
whether to go or stay, and with its head and paws dyed crimson, 
sat a large grey rat” (“east of Suez” again); the sixth is a 
“ wraith story,” and two out of the three dramatis personae die in 
the course of twelve pages. That will probably be enough. Now 
we have no foolish desire for happy endings, but horrors that are 
not consequences of wrongdoing are a superfluous pain. 


In Spite of All. By Edna Lyall. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—“ Edna Lyall” takes up a familiar theme in her new tale, 
which, indeed, bears a strong resemblance to an earlier novel, 
“To Right the Wrong.” The hero is a Puritan, the heroine a 
Royalist, and the customary complications follow. The Cavalier 
“dogs get the worst of it.” Their most prominent representa- 
tive, Colonel Norton, is a scoundrel of the first order. Even the 
lovely Hilary Unyett is somewhat light-headed and silly. Still, 
“Edna Lyall” knows her craft too well to leave out the shading. 
Laud, for instance, makes an odious appearance when he is at 
the height of his power (is it true, by the way, that twenty 
clergymen were deprived of their livings for refusing to bow at 
the Name in the Creed ?), but we carry away a softened image 
when we see him a prisoner in the Tower. The story, as a whole, 
is constructed with skill, is well told, and moves briskly ; but we 
must own that the subject is not to our liking, all the less so that 
we are in general sympathy with “ Edna Lyall’s” way of looking 
at the great King v. Parliament question. 








nn 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 





PUBLIC RELIEF OF THE POOR, 


Public Relief of the Poor. Six Lectures by Thomas Macks; 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d.)—In these lectures Mr. Mackay re 
continued his useful work of repopularising older ideas on the 
subject of poor-relief than those which now obtain. The interest. 
ing concluding chapter, in which he discusses the future develo 
ment of the controversy, strikes us as judicious, and, in M4 
reliance on the sound instinct of the higher stratum of the 
working class to prevent reaction, even hopeful. Stress is laid 
on the almost inexhaustible power of the independent industrial 
life to absorb a pauper population, as proved by the rapid in. 
crease of working-class property. It is certainly a surprise to y 
to see the amount put, on Mr. Brabrook’s authority, at threg 
hundred millions. Mr. Mackay, as may be imagined, does not go 
out of his way to compliment the authors of the old-age pensions 
agitation, and he remarks with some severity on Mr, Chaplin’s 
circular of last year recommending a general return to the old 
panacea of outdoor relief, which (thanks to the war) has 0 far 
been its chief outcome. He notes the tendency, which the Report 
on Local Taxation has emphasised, towards a nationalisation of 
the Poor-rate, and utters a warning against any further steps in 
this direction unless it is accompanied by nationalisation of 
administration, 








THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. 


The Fly-fisher’s Entomology. By Alfred Ronalds. Tenth Eiition, 
(Longmans and Co. 14s.)—The tenth edition of an almost classi 
work need hardly be recommended to our angling readers. The 
preface to the first edition was dated from Chiswick in June, 1836, 
Mr. Ronalds’s died in 1860, and a nephew, Mr. J. C. Carter, ig 
responsible for the present edition, which contains but few 
alterations -r notes by the editor. Fly-fishing is an art which 
has passed through some changes since the book was written; 
and we think that it would have been better for an editor to re- 
write (or at least to append footnotes to) some of the late Mr 
Ronalds’s observations. Much of the parton rods and tackleis 
out-of-date. We agree that it was not necessary to adda chapter 
on the modern art of the dry-fly. Mr. Ronalds’s book owes its 
reputation to his careful descriptions of the natural flies, and his 
directions for tying the artificial. His admirable copperplate 
engravings of each natural insect, and its imitation in wool and 
feathers, are likely to remain the delight of anglers, even if they 
do not use or attempt to copy them. ‘They are coloured by hand 
from a copy carefully preserved and presented by the author to 
his brother. There is no better book on the making and the 
choice of trout flies. Nearly fifty different sorts are described! 
We cannot help thinking that the angler who fishes with the 
wet-fly, at any rate, need not burden himself with one-tenth that 
number of sorts. 








TO-DAY WITH NATURE. 


To-day with Nature. By E. Kay Robinson. (Grant Richards. 
6s.)—This is one of those numerous books about the country 
which are written for persons with outdoor tastes who are col 
pelled to live in towns. The notes and observations on animals 
and plants which are now collected into a volume appeared 
during the year 1900 in the columns of To-day. Mr. Robinson, 
month by month, during a year on the coast of Norfolk, has 
written down his observations on the changing seasons, the 
movements and doings of birds, the appearances of trees and 
flowers. The journal form which these notes assume is natural, 
but they are rendered needlessly disjointed by the headings 
printed before each paragraph, without which the book would 
have been more pleasant to read. Mr. Robinson is a keen lover 
of Nature, and an accurate and careful watcher. He is, per 
haps, rather inclined to attribute wisdom and motives to animal 
of which they are innocent, or, certainly, unconscious. To write 
such a book must be very pleasant, and we have no doubt that it 
will be read with eagerness by many persons who are obliged te 
enjoy the pleasures of the country second-hand. “I get so mut 
pleasure for myself,” says the writer, “from watching wild life 2 
little things, that some echo of it must surely reach those to 
whom I tell the tale of what I see from day to day.” Observations 
on natural history are nothing if not accurate, and we must there: 
fore point out (see p. 302) that though all hollies may not bert 
berries, the flowers of all holly-trees contain both stamens and 
pistil, We recommend this book to all who share the writer 8 
tastes. 
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oven haan . 
soME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


is heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


th 
~_ in other forms.] 


reserved Jor review 





«The Century Bible,” edited by Professor W. F. Adeney 
ack, 2s. net), we have The General Epistles, edited 
tt, M.A. Professor Bennett holds that the 
James (the Just) as the author of the Epistle 
pearing that name ; whether he wrote it early or late in life he 
js disinclined to say. He sums up against the alleged author- 
hip of the Second Epistle of Peter. It is canonical, but not 
ase: to talk of its being a “forgery” is mere folly. It was 
aliterary custom of the time, and savoured of self-renunciation 
rather than of self-seeking to prefix a great name to some effort 
to instruct. The Epistle of Jude he accepts as probably the 
work of the “brother of the Lord,” but he puts it as late as 
75 A.D. This seems to suit the theory that the “ brothers” were 
sons of Mary, not sons of J oseph by a first marriage. 


In 
(1.C. and E. 0. J 
by W. H. Benne 


evidence points to 


Sunday Mornings at Winchester. By the Rev. W. A. Fearon, 
DD. (F. and G. Wells, Winchester. 5s.)—We are much 
jadebted to the friends of Dr. Fearon who induced him to 
publish these “ Addresses on Church History,” delivered by him 
when Head-Master of Winchester to his scholars. He begins 
Church history with the return of the Jews from the Exile, and 
treats successively the Persian age, about which we have the 
scantiest knowledge of a direct kind; the Greek age, which 
becomes luminous when we reach the Maccabees, and is indirectly 
illustrated by the Septuagint ; the Roman age, beginning with the 
later Maccabees; and the Roman Government, including from 
Queen Salome down to the death of Herod the Great. Part II. 
deals with “Christian Life in the First Three Centuries,” and 
Part III. with “The Makers of the English Church,” both Roman 
and Celtic. The volume appropriately concludes with a notice 
of King Alfred. This volume may well furnish hints and helps 
for school and parish teaching. 


In “The Guild Library ” (A. and C. Black, 1s. 6d. net per vol.) 
we have Religious Writers of England, by Pearson McAdam 
Muir, D.D. Dr. Muir has to bring his subject within narrow 
limits, little more than two hundred pages. Consequently, he 
has always to be brief, and sometimes to omit. From Caedmon 
to Thomas Scott—the eighteenth century being the lower limit 
of the work—means a very large subject. The writers of the 
Reformation period should, we think, have been better repre- 
sented. Probably Bishop Latimer, to whom Dr. Muir assigns a 
page, had more literary ability than his contemporaries, for it 
must be avowed that the sixty volumes of the “ Parker Society ” 
are very hard reading. Still, “ Jewel’s Apology” was a repre- 
sentative book. Parker, Grindal, and Whitgift also demand 
some notice. To go from Tyndale to Hooker and mention no ore 
but Latimer is practically to ignore a most important epoch. 
Sofaras it goes this book is well executed, and the spirit in 
which it is written is admirable. 


Walks in Jewry. By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, M.A. 
(Skeffington and Son. 2s. Gd. net.)—By the “Jewry ” through 
which Mr. Oesterley conducts us is meant regions in London and 
Manchester largely inhabited by Jews. In London we have St. 
Anne’s, Soho, in the West, and All Saints’, Buxton Street, and 
Dock Street, Whitechapel, in the East. (In the whole of White- 
chapel the Jewish population numbers twenty-four thousand 
out of a total of thirty-nine thousand, while in the whole 
of London a moderate estimate gives the number as one 
hundred thousand.) Mr. Oesterley has made personal acquaint- 
ance with the Jewish inhabitants of the quarters of which he 
speaks, and has much that is interesting to tell us about them. 
The children are, he thinks, carefully taught, and in some 
respects show to advantage when compared with others. And he 
throws a new light on various matters. Here is one fact which 
may probably be set against what is urged against the immigra- 
tion of aliens. In 1880 cheap German clothing to the value of 
£300,000 was imported. The trade has disappeared because these 


ey are now made by Jews in this country, and of English 
Cloth, 








A Book of Common Worship (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 5s. net) traces 
its origin to the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago at the 
World’s Fair in 1893, From the Parliament sprang the National 
Congress of Religion, and from this, again, the New York State 
Conference of Religion. The Jast-named puts forth this book as 
4 suggestion of prayers, &c., in which all persons bound by a 








common interest in the spiritual life may join. There are many 
whose devotional needs such a book would wholly fail to meet; 
there are others to whom it might well be most profitable-—— 
With this may be mentioned, though the point of view is more 
closely defined, The Christ Ideal, by Horatio W. Dresser (same 
publishers, 5s. net). 


The Vicar and his Friends. Reported by Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—The Vicar and his friends 
talk about many things, and talk, on the whole, with good 
sense. Dr. Geikie uses the dialogue form with some skill. It 
is a form which may be made very tedious; it may, as we 
know from “ Friends in Council ” and other examples, be turned: 
to very good purposes, putting a subject in many lights without 
anything like an affectation of superiority. Now and then the- 
reporter, if we may avail ourselves of Dr. Geikie’s own image, 
must have mistaken what the talkers said. Surely the Doctor 
must have known better than to say that “ water is twelve times 
as heavy as oak.” Heart of oak is just a little heavier than 
water. When the friends reach religious and ecclesiastical sub- 
jects they get, so to speak, a little out of hand. The Vicar 
reminds us of the learned German who remarked, when some one: 
quoted St. Paul to him, “Paulus; I have read his works, 
but do not agree with him.” “Dear St. Paul,” he calls 
him, and says that his very marrow was saturated with 
Rabbinical ideas. This depreciation of the Epistles in com- 
parison with the Gospels is very dangerous. We cannot forget 
that we have St. Paul’s thoughts first-hand, but Christ’s words 
may have passed through many. The old complaint about the 
“fatal opulence ” of Bishops turns up. Indeed, the friends are: 
very hard on the Bishops. But they might be truthful, not to 
speak of charity. Honorary canonries are “apparently reserved 
for well-to-do familiars of the Bishop.” Would Dr. Geikie look 
at the list of Prebendaries of St. Paul’s and make out this charge? 
But there is an obvious carelessness about detail in the conversa- 
tion. “John Bright resigned office rather than sanction the 
Crimean War”! John Bright took office for the first time in 
the Ministry of 1868. Lord Palmerston died at eighty-two, not 
at eighty-seven. This is a trifle, but it shows carelessness, 


English Villages. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)\—Mr. Ditchfield returns in this volume to a subject. 
which he has already treated, and deals with it in greater detail. 
Architecture, the geography of the village, the social life of the 
people, the outward aspect and internal arrangement of the 
castle or the manor-house, parochial history, the sports and 
pastimes of the people,—these and other kindred matters are 
discussed in an interesting way. A number of illustrations, 
really deserving the name, as they tend to explain the text, have 
been given. One or two little things may be noted. “ Heart- 
burial,” writes our author, “‘is often recorded.” Very likely; 
but the quotation, “ Cadaver Edi |sic| Roberti,” &c., is not an 
instance, except, indeed, Mr. Ditchfield can make out a special 
use of cadaver. It would have been well to give the true reading 
of the inscription blunders quoted on p. 215. “ Praesentis” for 
precentis and “grandaevus” for grandaevis are easy enough, 
Should satis be read “fatis”’? It is not every reader who is 
apt at conjecture. 


Maryland a Proprietary Province. By Newton D. Mereness. 
(Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) —It will indicate the interest- 
ing character of this study if we make a quotation from the 
introduction, itself quoted from the Charter granted to Lord 
Baltimore in 1623:—‘ The Lord Proprietor was to have as ample 
rights, liberties, immunities, and temporal franchises whatsoever 
as well by sea as by land as any Bishop of Durham had ever 
had,” &c. The Bishop of Durham had, as Mr. Mereness points. 
out, practically lost his powers, though he had some titular dis- 
tinctions (he is still, alone among Bishops, divina providentia 
episcopus, &c., others being divina permissione). The restoration 
of this new imperium in imperio on an old model is very curious, 
At the same time, however, the liberty of the subject was 
jealously guarded. The result was a successful administration of 
personal government during the early critical times, popular 
rights asserting themselves when the time was ripe for their 
assertion. We must be content with giving our readers this 
very bare statement of the subject which Mr. Mereness has 
treated in this essay,—an exercise, we may say, for the degree of 
Ph.D. in Columbia University. But our readers may be assured 
that it will well repay study. 


Human Nature and Morals. By John K.Ingram, LL.D. (A.and 
C. Black. 3s. 6d.) — The object of the following pages is to give 
to English readers a brief but—it is hoped—not altogether in-: 
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adequate account of Auguste Comte’s theory of the moral and 
intellectual constitution of Man and the practical consequences 
deducible therefrom.” So writes Dr, Ingram in the opening 
sentence of his introductory chapter, and he adds that Comte’s 
“doctrine on the subject appears to be by far the most satis- 
factory that has ever been proposed.” ‘To our mind, the theory 
that has been deduced from the Gospels is to be preferred, if for 
no other reason, at least for this, that Positivism can never be a 
message to the common people. But this is not the place to 
argue the question. We are content with mentioning Dr. 
Ingram’s volume and stating the object with which it has been 
written. Quite another view of the subject may be found in 
Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ, by John Hamilton Thom 
(Philip Green, 2s. Gd. net), a second edition of a volume of 
practical discourses first published here fifteen years ago. 





Sketches of Christ Church. By John Aston. (Methuen and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Aston gives us here twenty sketches of the “ House,” 
its quadrangles, Tom Tower, the Cloisters, Hall, Cathedral (from 
without and from within), the Latin Chapel—does the Regius 
Professor of Divinity still lecture there?—the Chapter House, &c. 
One thing we miss, the remarkable springing pillar outside the 
Hall. The book will be welcome to many readers. Christ Church 
is so much of a thoroughfare that, putting all other reasons aside, 
it is better known than any College—if it is lawful to call it a 
College—in the world. 


By the Waters of Sicily. By Norma Lorimer. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)\—There are some attractive descriptions 
in this book. The writer evidently knows as well as loves the 
island, and alsoknows what has been written about it. Thescholar- 
ship shown, too, is good. And there are some excellent illustra- 
tions reproduced from photographs. But we must frankly say 
that the human element in the book does not improve it. There 
is something unwholesome about it. There is what is calleda 
slight thread of story. And the stories of to-day are mostly— 
what we know they are. 


Omnibuses and Cabs. By H. C. Moore. (Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d.)—Of course there have been anticipations of the omnibus. 
It can be traced back as far as 1662, when the carrosses @ cinque 
sous were started in Paris. But the London omnibus of to-day 
had jts origin about seventy-two years ago, when Mr. George 
Shillibeer started three. The first route was from Paddington to 
the Bank, along the New, now the Euston, Road. The fares 
were 1s, and 6d. They were well appointed, the conductors 
wearing suits of dark velvet. Shillibeer shared the fate of most 
inventors and pioneers, as far as the omnibus was concerned, for 
he lost heavily. He was one of the men, however, who triumph 
over circumstances, and retrieved his fortune by becoming an 
undertaker,—a revenge, it may be, on mankind. Cabs and 
hackney-coaches—only our older readers will remember the 
hackney-coach—furnish Mr. Moore with another entertaining 


topic. He has given us a pleasantly written and well-illustrated 
book. 
From a Middlesex Garden. By Alfred H. Hyatt. (Philip 


Welby. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a book of sentiment rather than of 
practice. It should not, however, be the less welcome for that, 
The knowledge of the technique of gardening should be inspired 
by a feeling for the inward and outward meaning of the things 
with which it is concerned. It must not be supposed that Mr. 
Hyatt will not give the attentive reader of his meditations 
and observations some real help. What he writes is full of 
suggestion. We admire many things in him; not least we 
admire his tolerance for birds. He quotes some kindly words, for 
instance, about that hostis humani generis, the sparrow. He 
quotes from a farmer, and it is easier for a farmer to be tolerant 
than a gardener. A little corn eaten does not matter much, but 
to see flowers and fruit buds destroyed, the promise ruined before 
it has even begun to draw near to performance, does try the 
spirit. But let us imitate the aequa mens of Mr. Hyatt. 


In the series of ‘‘ Handbooks of Practical Gardening ” (John 
Lane, 2s. 6d. net) we have The Book of Old-fashioned Flowers, by 
Harry Roberts. “The Garden in Winter” and “Shelter and 
Shade” are chapters which the amateur may study with special 
profit. From the whole book, indeed, there is much to be learnt. 


New Epitions.—The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. 
By G. Maspero. Edited by A. H. Sayce. Translated by M. L. 
McClure. (S.P.C.K. 24s.)—This is a “fourth edition,’’—a most 
satisfactory appreciation of the book, as but seven years have 
passed since its first appearance. Professor Maspero has brought 





incorporating results of recent explorations in that count 
outcome of Chaldaean researches was not equally available, 
Charles Kingsley: his Letters, and Memories of his Life, Biiteay 
his Wife. 2 vols. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net each.) —Jp 
series of “ Bibelots,” editad by J. Potter Briscoe (Gay and < 
2s. 6d. net each), The De Coverley Essays, by Steele and Addison 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. In the series of “Oxford Poets 9 
Frowde, 3s. 6d.), Dramatic Lyrics and Romances, and other P 
by Robert Browning.——Did Moses Write the Pentatewch? 
F, E. Spencer, M.A. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Spencer be 
written a new preface, in which he reasserts his position, W 
have nothing but respect for his motives and feelings, andy 
are certainly out of sympathy with the extremists among thy 
critics. It would be well, however, if Mr. Spencer AVOided such 
language as “the critics have a very notable plan of getting tid 
of facts.” This is especially levelled, as the context showy, 
against a strictly moderate critic, Professor Driver.—0ng a 
the most charming gift-books published this season is the Edition, 
de-luxe of Mr. James Lane Allen’s A Kentucky Cardinal, and 
Aftermath (Macmillan and Co., 30s.) The distinction and delicacy 
of Mr. Allen’s style are admirably matched by the charming|dray. 
ings of Mr. Hugh Thomson, who has seldom been more happily 
inspired.——The Lives of the English Saints. By Vario 
Hands at the suggestion of John Henry Newman. Vols, IV. 
(Freemantle and Co. 6s, net. per vol.)—These volumes con, 
plete the new edition. In Vol. IV. the most notable Lives ay 
of Gilbert of Sempringham, founder of the Order wherein houses 
for monks and nuns were combined, Paulinus, Edwin of Deira, 
and William of York; in Vol. V. we have Wulstan, Aclred 
Ninian, and Waltheof, and Robert of Newminster; Vol. VI.jj 
devoted to Edmund (Rich) of Canterbury, Richard of Chichester, 
and Stephen Langton. This last volume contains also “Noy. 
man’s Calendar of the English Saints,” and biographical noticgs 
of the writers in the series. It is interesting to observe that of th 
fourteen, ten went over to Rome; and that of the four, one only, 
R. W. Church, remained a loyal Anglican, the other thre 
being J. A. Froude, Thomas Mozley, and Mark Pattison. The 
writer of these notices might have avoided the blunder 
of saying that the last named was “twice married,”—Th 
“Centenary Edition” of The Poetry of Burns, edited by William 
Ernest Henley and Thomas F. Henderson, 4 vols. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, 12s. 6d. net), has been republished. It is needless to 
give any estimate of it. In one way it takes its place as the 
standard edition of the poet. All possible pains were taken to 
give a correct text, and to explain what demanded explanation. 
But that Mr. Henley’s account of Burns and his relations to the 
society in which he lived is the last word to be said on that 
subject we wholly refuse to believe.——-We may mention at the 
same time a pretty little edition of The Vicar of Wakefield, in the 
series of “The World’s Classics” (Grant Richards, ls. net), 
































































We have received from Messrs. Hudson and Kearns some 
specimens of their Blotting Pad Diaries. These vary in size and 
price, from the “ Banker’s Edition,” 8s., to No. 6, 23. On the 
left-hand side of the first-named is a daily diary, interleaved with 
blotting-paper ; then we have the pad (27 in. by 11} in.) ; on the 
right a “tear-off” diary. This is a very conveniently arranged 
form, not the least of its advantages being that it is always in 
the same place. 










A Text and Quotation Calendar for 1902 (Weekly Summary, 
Eltham, Kent) may not sound very noticeable, yet it is 
worth a passing notice, for this is a calendar for the blind, 
and is still so great a rarity that when the calendar for 
the current year was given to a school in London for the 
blind, the scholars crowded round it, eager to learn what 
a calendar was like; and each in turn laid a delighted 
finger on the date of his or her birth, as though feeling 
it there in a printed almanac made them more sure of reall 
possessing so grand a thing as a birthday of their own. This 
calendar, as well as a selection of Christmas cards for the blind, 
is due to the kindly labours of the editors of the Weekly Summary, 
a newspaper for the blind, which gives an excellent résumé of 
news all round the world. It is the “dot” alphabet invented by 
Dr. Braille, which has so widened the literary horizon of the 
blind that newspapers and magazines, as well as many more 
books, are prepared for their use, and that not only in French 
and English, but in other languages, including Greek, Hebrew, 
and Chinese. Unlike the old “Moon” system, Braille can be 
not only read but written by the blind, and a lively correspond: 
ence now goes on among themselves and with seeing friends, who 
learn Braille for the sake of writing letters to them which can be 
read without the intervention of a third person. There are now 





this new edition up to date, as far as Egypt is concerned, by 


handy little pocket-frames for writing Braille, and there is 
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i writer, which is rapidly making its way 
wad 8 aay aie The bulkiness, which is the chief 
oer of all embossed books, has of late been much 
Jeasened by the discovery of “ interpointing,” a method which 

‘ gnables the lines to be printed closer together on the page. 
A further saving of labour in writing, and of the space 
over which the finger must travel in reading, is afforded by the 
Birmingbam Braille shorthand. The use of this valuable short- 
hand enables a good many blind men and women to earn their 
living as clerks. It is on so reasonable a basis that it is easily 
learnt, and is capable of extension and modification. Its use in 
private notes and correspondence is advocated by Fellowship, a 
magazine which is surely the youngest and humblest, yet not 
least useful, of the great family of magazines, for it isa small 
monthly volume of some literary merit, written, edited, and circu- 
lated by the blind for the blind. The calendar and Christmas 
cards now under notice contain, of course, none but the every- 
day Braille contractions, but there is an attempt at embellish- 
ment by means of embossed pictures. It is to be supposed that 
to some blind these have their value; those to whom we have 
spoken find no pleasure inthem. The quotations are well chosen 
and not hackneyed, and the subject, running on through the 
whole year, is peace, a subject which will be attractive and 
grateful to many, while to some it appeals with an interest 
the intensity of which amounts to pain. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 








An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
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MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
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Pearce (E. H.), Annals of Christ’s Hospital, 8vo.. 
Pemberton (Max), Th Giant’s Gate, cr 8vo .. . 
Phillpotts (Eden), Fan :y Free, cr 8vo z ...(Methuen) 
Platts (W. C.), Papa (uimited) and Three Other cerns, cr 8¥0 .. -(Long) 
Quilter (Harry), Whac’s What: a Guide for To-Day . (Sonnenschein) net 
Rawlins (W. D.), Law & Practice in Relation to Companies (Butterworth) 
Repplier (A.), ‘I'he Fireside Sphinx, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) net 
Richmond (E.), The Mind of a Child, cr 8vo.. ..(Longmans) net 
Robson (I. AY Mrs. Pederson’s Niece, cr 8v0 .. (Cassell) 
Russell (Sir E.), An Editor’s Sermons, er 8vo .. (Unwin) net 
Scott (Hon. Mrs. M.), Henry Schomberg Kerr : Sailor und Jesuit, er 8vo 


(Longmans) net 
Serao (M.), The Ballet Dancer and On Guard, cr 8vo ............(Heinemann) 
Serviss (G. P.), Pleasures of the Telescope, 8vo " (Hirschfeld) net 
Seton O) and Wilbraham (E.), Two Babes in the City, cr 8vo ...(E. Arnold) 
Simonson (P. F.), Law Relating to the Reconstruction and Amalgamation 
of Joint Stock Com es, 8vo (E. Wilson) net 10 
Skrine (F. H.), Life of Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1.,8vo ...(Longmans) net 16 
Smith (C. F.), "Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 1625-1678 a net 18 
Stevens (G. B.), The Lag ap of Jesus, cr 8vo .. a 
Struggle in Natal (The), by “ Linesman,” cr 8vo 
Tappan gs M.), Old Ballads in Prose, cr 8vo .. 
Thomas (G. P.), An Angel’s Visit to the British Emp 
Nineteenth each cr 8vo 
Upward (Allen), The Ambassador's Adventure, cr 8vo .. 
Vaughan (Cardinal), The Catholic Church from Within . 
Vereker (Hon K.), Dairine, and other Poems, cr 8vo ...... 
Walkey (S.), With Redskins on the Warpath, cr 8vo .. 
‘Wells (H. G.), The First Men in the Moon, er 8vo 
Whittall (Sir J. W.), Frederick the Great on Kingcraft . 
Wilson (D. M.). Behind the Scenes in the Transvaal, cr 8vo0 
Wright (H.C. S.), Ships, oblong 4to 
Wyllie (W. L.), Marine Painting in Colour, 4to 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when < by cd TWELVE GUINEAS, 

210 10 Narrow-Column .........e0 os 
5 5 0 Half-Column 
212 6 | Quarter-Column 

COMPANIES. 
Outside Page £14 14 0| Inside Page I 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms ; net. 


quarter: Page....oe cocccccce 





EAD-MASTERSHIP OF QUEEN LIZABETire 
H Gants BCH ELIZABETH 
ATHERSTONE, WARWICKSHIRE. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for this APPOINTMENT, 

"— ot Seem next. lt wack £ £150, 

e Emoluments are—a salary 0 a@ proportion of 
which for the last 5 years have nian £81 per Pole yocee the onan fees 
house. =e 

The Master will also have the privilege of taking Boarders, 

The School premises include a schoolroom large enough for 150 boys, pla 
ground, gymnasium, swimming bath, laboratory, classrooms, studies, nite, 4 
dormitories for 30 boys, and an excellent Master's house. rary, 

The instruction must be in accordance with the Endowed Schools Acts, 

Candidates are requested to make their applications on forms which will 
supplied by the Clerk, and which should be sent in to the Clerk, with Copies of 


testimonials, by Nov ember 16th, 
WILLIAM ARMISHAW, M.A, 
Atherstone, October 25th, 1901. Clerk to the ‘Governors, 


) keen SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND, 
SOUTHWARK, 


Founded 1799. Incorporated 1826, 

Patron : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vm. 
The Committee have the honour to announce that 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 
Will LAY the set od STONE of the = SCHOOLS at 
EATHERHEAD, SURRE 
On Weleasinn November’ 13th, Took ‘at 3 p.m. 
H.R.H. has also graciously consented to receive purses, 
The Right Hon, the LORD MAYOR and LADY MAYORESS ELECT have 
signified their intention of being an vi at the CEREMON 
Major-General J. E. D. Hill, Vice-President and a 

Rev. St, CLARE HILL, M.A., Secretary, 


OPULAR BOOK CLUB, CLAPHAM, SW, 


MANAGERS of PARISH LIBRARIES, VILLAGE INSTITUTIONS, and 
SCHOOLS of all classes will find a SUBSCRIPTION to this Club the 
CHEAPEST WAY of obtaining a CONSTANT SUPPLY of READABLE and 
UNOBJECTIONABLE BOOKS. 

Many books on the War now in circulation. 
Books exchanged quarterly or half-yearly. 








Prospectus— 
FREE from LIBRARIAN, 


(EA and MOUNTAIN AIR, SEASCALE, CUMBER. 

LAND.—MODERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS under 16 

(on model of Boys’ Preparatory Schools). Resident trained mistress for 

Swedish gymnastics and games. Trained nurse. Thorough education, 

Reference kindly permitted to Rev. E. Elmer Harding, M.A., Principal 

Theological College, Lichfield, and Captain A. W. C. Batten, HMS. — 
able,’ parents of present pupils.—Principal, Miss E. WILSON, L.L.A 


ORTH GERMAN FAMILY living in Vienna DESIRE 
i for their DAUGHTER, aged 18, RECEPTION in a family for about 
six months to STUDY ENGLISH; they would in return receive Young Lady 
wishing to study German and *Music. —Address, F. ROSS, III. Rechte 
Bahngasse, Vienna. 


Ane COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET. — Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, including grass and gravel playgrounds, 
cricket field, tennis courts, &c. Sea air and pine woods. Very successful pre- 
paration for ‘classical and modern sides of public schools. References to Head- 
Master of Harrow, Lord Bishop of St. Andrew's, and others.—For Prospectus, 
address the HEAD-MASTER. 
J\ASTBOURNE. — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART: 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


U N DD : -B Ss C H O O L. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, December 10th and 1lth.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation 
Scholarships. NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 3rd. 


DOCTOR in very healthy country town, having a feeble- 

minded old gentleman under his care, WISHES to TAKE CHARGE 
of ANOTHER MILD MENTAL CASE, to ‘share attentions of his trained 
male nurse. Terms, four guineas a week, inclusive of everything.—Apply by 
letter, “MENS,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, LimiTep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie‘ds. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSEIPS awarded by competition. 


VHE WIMBLEDON ART COLLEGE —a_ Residential 
Art School for Ladies—68 MERTON ROAD, WIMBLEDON, 8.W.— 
Thorough Art teaching under London Masters. Modelling: Mr. Alfred 
Drury, A.R.A. Students prepared for the Royal Academy Schools. Em- 
broidery : Miss Bennett. Ladies can join for classes.—Prospectus from Hon. 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT, The Garth, Wimbledon. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Dail ly and _ Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, ae voles, Chaperons, 
Companions, y Housekeepers, Secretaries, for ISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 


EQUIRED by the LONDON LIBRARY a 
ASSISTANT LIB IAN. Salary, £250. Must be acquainted with 
French and German, and be capable of conducting official correspondence. 
Age not to exceed 35, a Graduate of an University preferred.—Apply by letter, 
marked on cover “SUB- LIBRARIAN,” giving the names of not more than 
three references, on or before November 16th, London Library, St. James's 
Square, S.W. 
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REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 


a tory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 

POT. FP pall staft of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
Boarders fey swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, «c., and grounds of 
(6sit. by ~ For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
= LIE M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH | 


2ECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
LADY REC 1 French rapidly acquired. -Special facilities for Music, 








: sationa 
DieP PO 1” Opportunities for every form of heaithy enjoyment. 
Pest po ibe twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
meee. Lb BY 8.8. 6.8 O.0 4b, 
T CAMBRIDGE, 





of ICE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in DECEMBER, 
— pte be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


i en oe Tur . - . | 
7\ERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic | 
I Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 
BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 
w.A FULLER, M.A.. Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 
M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 


ee ee 
UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 
PREPARATION for the PU LIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 
ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘Tuition strictly individual, Conversatioual French 
and German. Premises include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, 
&c. Seven acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate.—Prospectus, &¢., on 
application to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., Oxon. 
ps pence 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SC L 














SCHOOL. 

The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. Boys admitted from nine 
years old.—For terms, &e., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, or Rey. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 








JOIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
i UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
aA) High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED | the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the lite of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,éc. University Examination & Inspection, 











YORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hal!, Oxtord ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words-. 
worth, and others. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal, Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certiticate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diplomaof the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 








ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 
Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture, 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


D ON. iBesR Ci. 0. Ly Ie. By Go. EB. 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
* F 


Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


|B aged ee eat — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
games. 


N R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schoola 
and Parents, well-reeommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


‘ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb ighest references. 
DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL., The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


AA ARCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL 
i for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 
G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. S. COLLET, L.L.A. RECEIVE a limited 
number of Resident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation, excel- 
lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Resi- 
dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis 
hockey, cycling. &e. Strongly recommended by medical profession. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress .Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
AKNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-tield. Scrolarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Statt of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 
K ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EQUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (5 to 15) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 
TNREY¥Y Best Ty eS OF DURA AM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 












































RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Gris? Ene1isx, Foreian ?>—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON, Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymuastics, drilling. Reterence 
to Parents and Head-Masters. HALF TERM NOVEMBER llth. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. | 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus ou applicatiou.—Addregs, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRL STUDENTS of good 

) social position who require to be in London for study in any branch of 
Art or Literature, or other detinite work. Large airy house near Hyde Park. 
--Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 








INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &¢., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 

recently added. Exceilent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, : 


HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
_BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
racing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staf¥. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of ll. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E. M. 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. 








SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP.—A LADY REQUIRED in 
a high-class, well-established private school in London to take the place 
ot one of two Partners who is retiring; terms of purchase would be arrange] 
ona reasonable basis; thoroughly recommended.—-Miss LOUISA BROUGH, 
Central Registry tor Teachers, 25 Craveu Street, Charing Cross. 

(REN CESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











Chairman of Council—The Rev. J. S. SINCLAIR, Vicar of Cirencester. 
Hlead-Mistress—Miss H. G. STONE, B.A, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of 
: resideut and visiting mistresses. 
Bracing air. Convenicutly built house with large hall, good ¢lags rooms, and 
eu, Gymuastic apparatus, Boar ling fees: 45 guiueas a year. 
Apwy, HEAD-MISTRESS, 









gs ST. EDMUNDS. — FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 

-REPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sons.—Vor prospectus, photos, Kc., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE of standing and experi- 


ence desires SECRETARYSHIP or Position of Trust. Highest refer- 
ences.—Address, GRADUATE, co J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street. 





RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESaFEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceot 
Pupil; Personal Reis..rospectus onapplication.—8z Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
ok a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
ar; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
large Visiting statt.--Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
y Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High Schoo! tor Girls). 


Ss? JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorovgh education. 
Gymnastics, games. lees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


tVHE HINDEEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 


Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., ond Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching cousists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and ¢ ence. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical trainimgand outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause it to be much reeommended by doctors. The boardive- 
house stands iu an ecre of leather and pine at an elevation of nearly 80 tt. 
I : Miss WELSH, of Girtou College; Mrs. SLIDUWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prot. Muirhead, Birunngham Univ.; parents of tormer 
pupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROLT, HINDHZAD, 
HASLEMERE. 

ASSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
Pe. BROUGH ean RECOMMEND Unit ity Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tuucuted High School Teachers, Foreiga ers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—C TRAL REGISTRY tor TEACH St., Charing Cross, W.C. 
\ RS. W. TWINING, of St. Stephen’s Vicarage, West- 
A minster, RECOMMENDS a small HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS from 
iz-49 in Switzerland. French, German, music, sketching, &¢. Special attention 
and teaching to delicate aud backward gir Lerms moderate.—Write to 
Mie. HIPPENMEYER, Mon Plaisir, St. Léezier, sur Vevey. 


rNNHE * TIMES.”—FOR SALE, a COMPLETE SET, 
from 1904 to 1325 (inclusive), bound in half-calf.—Apply, “ B. & T..”” care of 
Sixeet’s Agency, 9 Serle Street, London, W.C, aie ne re 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculture, kc. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 
to the DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 
Sands. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WarbDeEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—-Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head- Wistress, Miss BODY, late 

Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

ply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
nibs College, Paddington, W. 








A 
St. 
Q MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
We Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 

Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required.—Full particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 
Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &¢.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 

&c.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


























ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
S* KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL. 


For girls from seven years of age. 





Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies, 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTERESS. 


ITMHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 

Old-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymuastics, hockey, &c. Delicate girls receive every 
attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


P § O M Cc OL L EG E. 
FIVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be awarded 
in JULY, 1902. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY I7ru. Apply—THE BURSAR. 
RIVATE FAMILY, BOARD, with COMFORTABLE 
HOME.—LEYMARI, 4 bis, rue d’Estrées, Paris. 


ISTORICAL READINGS IN SCHOOLS.—Those con- 

cerned in the education of Girls may be interested in knowing that a 

Serial Story, with Joan of Are as the heroine, written by Evelyn Everett- 

Green, has just started in THE GIRL’S REALM. Miss E. Everett-Green’s 
historical romances are highly appreciated by very many teachers of girls. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 

J and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 

Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 

and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.-—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 























QUPERICR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
kK) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Cv ral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 








DVICHE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 








mo INVALIDS.—aA LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
**Triform, London.’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Shettield, who cleared plague of them from Sheiiield Workhouse. 


TS 


THE PERFECT ---- 
WRITING MACHINE! 








Waar is wanted in these busy times is a 
Typewriter that will do anything and every- 
thing that may be required of it, will last long, 
need few repairs, and be capable of turning out 
good work at a high rate of speed. 


All these qualities are to be found in 


YOST 
TYPEWRITER 


which contains the finest materials and the best 
workmanship ; in fact it is the very best that 


money can buy! Before purchasing a Type- 


writer, call and see the YOST in operation. 


Price £23, less 5% for Cash, 


Or by easy instalments. Particulars and Catalogue 


on application to 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, LEGAL, and ALL 
KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully 
executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Testimonials from many literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 
7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 


YPEWRITING.—MSS., &c., CAREFULLY COPIED, 
oa _ per 1,009 words. — Address, Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Wey. 
bridge, Surrey. 


T HE LITERARY PEN, 


“‘ Writes very smoothly, and all who write much know that that is the first 
quality desired in a pen.” --Reynolds’s Newspaper 


Londou: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 
ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE. — THEISM is a 


4 reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES ARE HELD 
ON SUNDAYS at ll and 7. 


oe ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 























FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED BUND a 5c,0ss:sesecsssiserossssscssuoncsinisiet £40,000,000. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 











city OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY 


EsTABLISHED 1907, 





FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 





Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 34., 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Cropkesmoor, Shetiield, 





received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C, 
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LEO 


SHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


DIARIES OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK 


“PING THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1866 AND 1870-71, and his Journeys to 
a on to Spain. Elitel by Mancaretae von Poscurserr. ‘Traus- 
lated from the German by Frances A. WeLBy. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW BOOK. 


ANTICIPATIONS. 


A FORECAST OF THE REACTION OF MECHANICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS UPON HUMAN LIFE 
AND THOUGHT 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of “ The Time Machine,” ‘‘ When the Sleeper Wakes,” &e., &e. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. (Ready November 1th. 


LONDON’S CABS AND ’BUSES. 


OMNIBUSES AND CABS: their Origin and 
History. By Henry Cuartrs Moore. With Illustrations from rare old 
Engravings, Prints, and Photographs. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 

“Mr, Moore's book is a complete guide to the history both of the cab and of 
the omnibus, and his text is made all the more intelligible and interesting by 
the illustrations which accompany it.”"—Globe. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


FANCY FAR-LAND: 2 Collection of Stories 


for Young People. By Myra Hamitton. With numerous Illustrations by 
H. B. Millar, M. Miles, J. Watkins, and others, Square crown 8yo, 5s. net. 























CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


are those published by 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 
who are the Proprietors of the Copyrights. 
Their Editions are the only ones Containing ALL THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Drawn under the supervision of Dickens himself, 


FULL DETAILED CATALOGUE POST-FREL. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
of the NOVEMBER 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


containing 
THEODORE ROOSEVELTS article entitled 
REFORM THROUGH SOCIAL WORK. 
TWO ARTICLES ON AFGHANISTAN. By Sir Leret Grirrix and Colonel 
Hanna. 

THE MYSTERY OF JUSTICE. By Macrice Marrertincs. 
ANTICIPATIONS. By . G. Wetts. 
THE RUYAL IMPERIAL TOUR. By E. Satmon. 

And others by W. H. Muittocs, Sypnex Buxroy, M.P., Major Artzur 
Grirritas, &e., &e. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 








reasouable Sunday observance in the schoolroom aud nursery.’ —Limnes. 


250 Original Illustrations. 


SUNDAY... 
READING FOR THE YOUNG. 
4i6G Largo Pages. 


Crown 4to, illustrated, paper boards, 3s. Extra cloth, bevellei boards, gilt 
edges,5s. The design on the cover of the Ss. elitiou is from a picture by W. A. 
Menzies, entitled ‘‘ Father's Return.” 

A Dirricttt Prostem Soitvev.—‘‘ The difficult problem of Sunday reading 
is solved in these pagesas well as it can be solved anywhere.” —Spectator. . 

Ay Otp Favovaritr.—‘ Sunday is an old favourite with the little ones, and is 
as good as ever,.”’—Pail Mall Gazette. 


Noturne Betrer.—‘ We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage 


Sunday, weekly, 2d. ; Sunday, monthly, $d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


° 


Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 208 pp., price 5s. 


SUNDAY MORNINGS AT WINCHESTER. 


Some Addresses on Chureh History. 
By the Rey. W. A. FEARON, D.D., 


Winchester College. 








Formeriy Head-Master of 





SIMPKIN & CO., Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
& G. WELLS, and WARREN & SON. 


London: 
Winchester: P. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should veach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





| 
} 


| 


MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW NOVELS. 


Six Shillings each. 


THE REAL CHRISTIAN. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, 
Author of ‘‘ Plato’s Handmaiden,” &c. 
_ From the Rock (Column and a half Review).—‘ It is powerful, very powerful ; 
itis thoughtful; it is utterly sad. The influence of Rome on the shitting so 
of Harold is finely described.” 


THE CURSE OF EDEN. 
By the Author of “The Master Sinner.” 


AN ILL WIND. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, 
Author of “ Bitter Fruit,”’ &. 
THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of *‘Once Too Often,” &e. 





THE GOLDEN SPUR. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, 

Author of ‘*‘ The Three Days’ Terror,” &. 

BARBARA WEST. 
By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN, 
Author of “The Web of an Old Weaver,” &e. 
A SOCIAL PRETENDER. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
Author of ‘‘ The Beautiful Mrs. Leach,” &e, 

IN THE BLOOD. (16 Illustrations.) 

By WILLIAM S. WALKER (‘‘Coo-ee”), 


Author of “ Virgin Gold,” &. 


THE DIVA. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 


Author of ‘“‘ Denis Done,” &. 
THE HERETIC. 
By ROBERT JAMES LEES. 


A MAN OF IRON. 
By J. MORGAN DE GROOT, 


Author of ‘‘A Lotus Flower,” “ Even If,’’ &c. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 








COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 

A Special List of Clussificd Works by Standard 

and Modern Authors, 

In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS, 

All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade. Manchesier. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT.—TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT; and 
LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER. 
By HENRY HAWKES SPINK, junior, Solicitor, York. 
Dedicated to Viscount Halifax. A Book of importance in relation to 
Father Henry Garnet, S.J., and the ‘‘Gunpowder Plot.” Contains hitherto 
unpublished documents. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
This book will have a special interest to those interested in Henry Garnet's Case. 








THE 


‘“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
me. the 


From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. 





Pamphlet on Infant Feedina FREE. ‘ . 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Satalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8’3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with trom tke consteutly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional ¢on- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


Per Dozen 


9/9 


17/6 


All who know these Wines tell us there is vo 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 


value. 
16 - and 20;- a dozen and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
Cd. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C2., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


91°/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°97 
“3 ilo repayable on demand. “3 is 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





PSTAIRS and *DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. : 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOU VERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mull 





Te 
Dr. Whyte’s New Book, 
JUST OUT.—Price 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


Fifth Series. STEPHEN to T 
By ALEXANDER WHYTE, TOTHY. 
Author of ‘‘ Bunyan Characters,’ &e., &¢, 
This Volume continues the Characters of the x, 
Testament, and the Contents are —iteghensan 
Deacon and Evangelist — Cornelius — Eutychue 
Felix—Festus—King Agrippa+Luke, the Belovaj 
Physician—Onesiphorus—Alexander the Copper. 
smith—Paul as a Student—Paul Apprehendet ot 
Christ Jesus—Paul in Arabia—Pauls Visit to 
Jerusalem to See Peter—Paul as a Preacher—as g 
Pastor—as a Controversialist—as a Man of Prayer 
—as a Believing Man—as the Chief of Sinners—Tihe 
Thorn in Paul’s Flesh—Paul as Sold under Sin— 
Paul's Blamelessness_as a Minister—Paul -as ay 
Evangelical Mystic—Paul’s Great Heaviness ang 
Continual Sorrow of Heart—Paul the Agod—Apollog 
—Lois and Eunice—Timothy as a Child—Timothy 
as a Young Minister. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS, 


Five vols., price 3s. 6d. each, viz. :—First Series— 
ADAM to ACHAN. Second Series—GIDEON to 
ABSALOM. Third Series—AHITHOPHEL to 
NEHEMIAH. Fourth Series—JOSEPH and MARY 
to JAMES, the Lord's Brother. Fifth Series— 
STEPHEN to TOHOTHY, 





OLIPHANT. ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; 
and EDINBURGH. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


UGLY: 





East. S.W. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


A HOSPITAL DOG. 











licati f, 
THE MOST NUTRITIOTS. Applications for 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


Copies of the SPEC- nal 


Dr. DABBS. 








FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 








NOW READY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





ONE SHILLING, 








'C. W. DEACON and CO, 





| Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- | a Meee x 
RO U ND THE ZO Di AC $ | partof the United King- yearly. terly. | CHARING CROSS CHAMBERS, W.C, 
Or, A Year of Sonnets, } dom ., soe oe £} $6,.01¢3.. 072 } 
By E. DERRY. | 
428 pages, limp vellum, is, | Inciuding postage to any R. ANDERSON & Co., 
é ‘ | of the Australasian ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established i881), 
London: Colonies, America, , 14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Simpgrs, Marseatt, Hamitton, Kent, and Co.; | Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
and France, Germans, India, | orices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Ariss AxprEews, 31 Museum St., Bloomsbury, W.C. | China, &¢e. eo ee ef = £1106..0155.. 078 | Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOEKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


+ 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Boormen, Lonpon. UxicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson’s Works; Boccaccio’s ‘* Decameron,” 
2 vols. ; Muther’s “ History of Painting’; &c. Please report any staudurd works. 
English, Foreign, and Oriental books purchased for cash—HECTOR’S, Book- 
sellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Codes: 











wee CATALOGUE NOW READY of PUBLISHERS’ | 
ae. REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE, greatly reduced in | 


pri¢e, and in spotless condition. 130 pp. Post-free. 
J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Dis 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 





rount Bookseller, 





> ~ e O ~ ——_ 

OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 

for “ Handley Cross.” 1854; ‘1a Memoriam,” First Edition, 1850 ; “ Queen 

Mab,” 1813; Hayley’s “Romuey.” 1509; “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” 

Pamphlet, 1841; Cooke’s “F * 1826; Hissey’s ‘Drive through 

England.” 1886. Out-of-print b : te wauts. Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, Jou Bright Street, Birmingham. 













OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of post 
B. D. and J. B. FRASDOR. Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World, 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘ Edward Baker, 
John Bright St., is the best second-hand bookseller in that town.’’—Eb, 
Bazaar. Wil! cotlectors, &c., kindly send their wants to him? Books Wanted, 
£3 each offered: Propert’s ‘‘ Miniature Art,” 1887 ; Symonds’s “ Italian Litera- 
ture,” 2 vols., 1881,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





OOKS. MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO, 
AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
| and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 








OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS. PICTURES, &e., 

are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
waich includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. : 


Desiderata sought for, aud catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 

£98 7s.—PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 

wy ) S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000; 

organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE;; including second- 

class return ticket Calais-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 Ends- 

leigh Gardens, London, W. 








WINTER TOURS TO ALL 


| THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
rticulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
ondon, 


For 
End), 





































Ra ays, 
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THE EDINBURGH FOLIO 
SHAKESPEARE. seal 


W. E. HENLEY. 
A Limited Edition in Forty Parts. ‘ 





























































Part I, THE TEMPEST, 
and Part Il, THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 


are NOW READY, and Two Parts will be issued each Month. 


From ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine,” November, rgor. 


“One part only, ‘The Tempest, is before us; but from this exquisite specimen we can 
estimate how great will be the beauty of the. whole work. In form it is a small folio, and 
has something of the feeling which distinguished the noble tomes of the Elizabethan age. In 
other words, its chief merit is its perfect simplicity. It is neither fantastic nor retrograde. 
It has no Gothicism to offend the taste or blind the eye. The page is beautifully spaced, and 
never crowded. The highest praise we can give to such a book as this is that it hands on the 
old tradition of the printer's art; i is worthy to rank with the books designed by such 
masters of their craft as Aldus, Elzevir, Piantin, and Baskerville. Like the books which 


came from the presses of these famous men, it is no mere ornament of the library, no mere 


sport for the bears and bulls of the book-market...... It is, above all, a book to read, and 
happy the reader who can possess his Shakespeare in this dignified and comely shape...... 
The text is as simply and wisely composed as the printer's page...... From every point of 


view, then, we recommend the new Shakespeare, which should appeal equaily to the textual 
; ; Ip q 


critic and to the amateur of noble books.” 


“The Spectator” says :— 


“Mr. Grant Richards is preparing a great pleasure for bibliophiles in ‘The Edin- 


burgh Folio’ of Shakespeare, of which Mr. Henley has undertaken the editorship...... The 


print and paper are a real delight to the eye...... It is difficult for the lover oj books to 
curb his enthusiasm at the thought of this delightful issue. To possess Shakespeare in 
an edition which, whilst satisfying the esthetic sense, is yet entirely ‘comfortable’ to 


read, is indeed a pleasure.” 


The Edition consists of 640 Copies for England. The Parts are so paged as to b2 
bound in Ten Volumes; but each Part is complete in itself and cased in a serviceable temporary 
binding. Each Volume is numbered, and the Work is illustrated by ten authentic Portraits, severa 
of Shakespeare, and others of Jonson, Fletcher, Burbage, Southampton, and Pembroke. The price of 
each Part is Five Shillings net, and the Book is sold only in Complete Sets. Mr. Grant Richards will 
have pleasure in sending, on application, a Prospectus with a Specimen Page, printed on the paper 


used in the Edition. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.'S LIST. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


MR. GORDON BROWNE’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


Fairy Tales from 
Hans Andersen. 


Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, 
And numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
Uniforra with ‘‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” &c. Large crown Svo, extra cloth boards, 
gilt top, 6s. 


IN THE PRESS. 


The Fairchild Family. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Revised, with Introduction, by MARY E. PALGRAVE, 
And numerous Lllustrations by F. M@. RUDLAND. 


Large crown Svo, printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s, 


BEING THE NEW ADDITIONS TO 


DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF 
FINE ART GiFT-BOOKS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, Illustrated in the best style, 
and printed on superjine paper, handsomely bound in calf, 
10s. 6d. net. ; 


Stories from the Faerie Queene. 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES. Numerous 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 


The Book of King Arthur and his 
Noble Knights. 


Stories from Sir THOMA S MALORY’'S 
MACLEOD. I tion by Professo 
from Drawings 

“Truly beautiful. 


Sweetheart Travellers. 


“Morte d'Arthur”’ 


by MARY 
HALES. 


With Illustrations 






Oue of the most excellent gift-books of the year.” 
—Ltterature. 


A Child's Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. By S. R. 
CROCKETT. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, BI. : 
Sintram and his Setics, bn and 
Undine. 
Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE, 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Introduction by S. BARING-GOULD, M.A, 


Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE, B.1. 


“No more acceptable edition of some of Grimm’s stories has been pub- 
lished.” —Standard. 
AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY 


OF BIRD LIFE BY A 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 
Wonders of the Bird World. 
By Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T, 
ELWES. j 
The Surprising Adventures of Sir 
Toady Lion, with those of General Napoleon 
Smith. 
By S.R. CROCKETT. Lllustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 


Stories from Froissart. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. Author of “ Admirals All,” &. Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I y 
“No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years in 
our ‘rough-and-tumble island st< pe ‘and it could hardly have been presented 
ba better form.’ —St. James's Gazett 


National Rhymes of the Nursery. 
With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations 
by y GORDON BROW "NE, B.I. Secoud Edition, with Additional Rhymes 
and Illustration P 








. Th ¢ prettiest an pd most complete collection we have seen.’” 
Thi s — Westminster Gazette. 
The Story of a Boy from the Bush. ” By H. C. MACILWAINE. Ivustra- 
tious G. D. ROW] ANSON. 
“Mo caleact ap libra ry should be without ‘ The White Stone,’ and no boy reader 
of its pages will gain other than good from be 5 acquaintance with Ror wley’s 
sorrows and triumph A healthier st uld be difficult to find.’ 


—Church Times 


Prince Boohoo and Little Smuts. 


By the Rev HARE ¥ JONES, M.: oe humorous Mlustrat ions 
from Drawiugs by GORDON BROW ‘NE, BI 
“ Really good nonsense, uot at all copied from Mr. Lowis Carroll.’’—Sypectator. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., London, 


GAY AND BIRD'S NEW LisT 


Obtainable at all Booksellers’ and Libraries 








OUR HOUSEBOAT ON THE NILE 


By LEE BACON 


Demy 8yo, with Coloured Frontispiece and 12 Full-page Half-tone 
Illustrations by Henry Bacon. 


Cloth gilt, with attractive Side Design, 7s. 6d. net, 


A delightfully graphic account of a holiday spent on a houseboat, starting siy 
miles above Assouan, and extending some hundred miles up the River Nile 


ROME 
By C. E. CLEMENT 


Author of ‘ Venice,” ‘ Constantinople,” and ‘ Naples.” 








2 vols. demy &vo. with 20 Photogravures and nearly 300 Text Tllustrations, 
cloth gilt extra, and enclosed in cloth box, 25s. ne 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP 
By KATE DOUGLAS WiICGIN 


New Edition, Revised, with 5,000 words new matter added, and 
6 Full-page Humorous Illustrations 


By CHARLES E. BROCK 
s. 3s. 6d, 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt side and edze 





PARIS 


2 vols. 


By E. A. REYNOLDS BALL 


demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Half-tone Plates, handsomely 
bound in cloth, richly gilt, with cloth slip wrapper, 2]s. net 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX 


A Book about Cats. 
By AGNES REPPLIER 
Author of ‘‘ Essays in Idleness,” * Points of View,’’ &e., &c. 


Crown S8vo, with 4 Full-page and 17 Text eit lustrations by Miss E. Bonsall, 
handsomely bound, 7s. Gd. net 





Miss Agnes Repplier, already well-known as a writer of bright and lively 
essays, here discusses the cat, both historically and as the friend of past and 
present day celebrities, in such a humorous and delightful manner as cannot 
tail to add to her present reputation. 


TUDOR AND STUART LOVE SONGS 


Collected and Eaited by 
J. POTTER BRISCOE 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, with Frontispiece, Title. and 
Initials by Jas. A. Duncan. Post 8vo. Ordinary Edition, cloth, 
5s, net. Hand-made Paper Edition, limited to 250 numbered 
copies, 7s. 6d. net, 


THE RAVEN By EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Text, Initials. and Borders drawn h~ T. R. B. P. Size, 63 in. by 
9 in.; tastefully printed in red and w.ack, on hand-made paper, 
3s. Gd. net. (50 Copies on Vellum, 10s. Gd. net.) 


THE LOTOS EATERS By LORD TENNYSON 


and Borders for each page by T. R. R. P., uniform 
3s. 6d. net. (60 Copies on Vellum, 








Text. Initials, 
in “get-up’ with the above. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CLASSICS 


Dainty Pocket Editions for Sportsmen and Book 





Lovers. 
Tastefully bound in limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; or, bound in limp leather, 
gilt side and top, 2s. net. 


NOW READY. 

Vol. I. Walton’s Complete Angler. 

Vol. II. Nimrod’s The Chase and the Road. 
Vol. III. Nimrod’s The Turf, 





THE BIBELOTS 


A Series of Reprints for Book Lovers. 
Size 5in. by 2} in. 
Page for e rach volume, bound in embossed leather, 2s. 6d. net each. 
Two New Volumes. 
Vol. XIII. Essays of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Vol, XIV. Persian Love Songs, 
Prospectus post-free. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 





Agency for American Books, 


Photogravure Portrait, New Head and Tail Pieces and Title 
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uk. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Novel, by the Writer of ‘An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters,”’ entitled :— 


A MODERN ANTAEUS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THE CAVALIER. A Tale of Life and 
Adventures among the Confe derates during the Civil War in the United 
States. By G. W. Case. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 

«4 viv'd and fascinating story, wherein style and substance alike demand 
and reward the reading of every line.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC. A Novel of 


the Days of the French Oceupation of Canada. By Samvet Merwin. 
Crown $y9, 6s. [Just out. 


NEW 2s. Gd. net NOVEL. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR.” 


ANTONIA. AStory of the Early Settlements 


on the Hudson River. By Jrssip Van Zive BELDEN. [Just out. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of LADY SARAH 


LENNOX, 1745-1826, Daughter of the Second Duke of Richmond, and 
successively the W ife of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., and of th e 
Hon. George Napier. Prom Origmal Documents preserved at Melbury 
a short Political Sketch of the Years 1760 to 1763, by Henry Fox, First Nya 
Holland ; and other Mi sripts fonud at Holland House. Edited by the 
Countess oF I STER on Lorp SrayorpaLe. With numerous Photo- 
grave Portraits, 2 vols. deiny 8vo, 32s. net. [Just out. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD FOREIGN 


OFFICE. By Sir Epwaxb Heristet, K.C.B., for many years Librarian 
and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign Ollice. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week. 


JOHN CHINAMAN. By KE. H. Pareer, 


Professor of Chinese at the Owens Colle; ze ; Acting Consul-General in 




















Corea, November, 1836—Januuacy, 1857; C yusal in Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4, 
and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese “Affa irs to the Burma Government. Large 
ust out. 


crown 8vo, 8s. net. 
This book consists of a series of aneclotes derived from the wz riter’s own 
personal experier ace in China, and illustrating the churacter aud customs of 
the Chinese in their social, politic al, religious, ‘aud commercial dealin; gs among 
themselves aud with other uationalities. 


A DOCTOR IN KHAKI. 


Impressions of War 
and of Hospital Work in South Africa. By Francis Fremantwe, M.A., 
M.B., M.B.C.P., late Civil-Surzeon with the South African Field Force and 
Assistant Secretary to the “Ww ar Otlice Committee on Army Medical 
Reorganization. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week. 


HARRY DE WINDT. 


FINLAND AS IT IS. By 


With Map and numerous Full-page and other a large crown 
Svo, 9s. net. [Ready next week. 


WATER TUBE BOILERS. By Lestiz S. 


Rogsrtson, M-Inst.C.&., M.I.M.E., M.ILN.A. With many Ilustrations, 
demy Svo, 83, net. [Just out. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A History of Exploration and Geographical Science from the Opening of 
the Yeunth to the Middie of the Thirteenth Century (A.D. 900- 1250). “By 
. Rayauonv Beazer, Fellow of Merton Coilege, Oxford, Aut hor ot ‘ The 
Da wh of Mo dern Geography, from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 
90 A.D.” With Maps and Llustrations, demy 8vo, 18s, [Just out. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS 


PRELIMINARIES, A Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topographical. 
By G. B. G RuNvbyY, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenvse College, and Universit; 
La cturer i in Classical Geography. With Maps and Llustrations, demy 8¥0, 


. Let. L 
THE FIRST ISSUE OF MR. MURRAY'S 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUs, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
ALGEBRA. PartI. By E. M. Layexey, M.A., Senior 


agg ro Master, Modern School, Bedford, and S. N. R. Bravery, 
., Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford. Price see 
ust ow 
This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of 
the Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for 
teachers only, can be obtained sepurately. 

Pr ofessor Jonn Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 

“T never do praise a book unless I believe it to be good. ‘ 

ebra (regarded as a book for beginners) pleases me very much 1 

cannot imagine an Algebr a prepared for schools in general, and es 

use by teachers in general, which would come nearer to my notion of 
Algebra ought to be, than yours.” 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE 
Full Directions for Experiments, and Numerous Es by 
a as B.Se., Lond. With a Pretace by Dr. J. H. Gt ADstow 

rice 
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These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating 


the learner's powers of observation and experiment. 


*.* Acomplete list of the volumes in this series will be sent post free on | 


app! lication. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


“Whats What.” 
“WHAT’S WHAT’ 


IS LITERALLY THE CHEAPEST BOOK EVER ISSUED, 
and only an ENORMOUS CIRCULATION CAN REPAY 
ITS GREAT COST OF PRODUCTION!! 


It is also a Beautiful Book. The Cover specially Designed by the “ 
Author, Original Plates in Colour from Unpublished Water-Colours, 
Et.hings, New Portrait of Editor, Maps, Pictorial Charts, &c. 


Editor: HARRY QUILTER, 


M.A. Trix. Cort., Came. ; BARRISTER-atT-LAW ; 
Late Epitor “THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW,” &c., &e& 


IMPORTANT NOTICE!! 











56 WRITERS. 


To meet the IMPROBABLE Case of any Reader 
Buying “WHAT’S WHAT” and not Finding the Special Infor- 


mation he Requires Therein, the Editor hes Provided a Means 
of Supplying THIS WANT— 
SEE PREFACE 


“WHAT’S WHAT,” 


Thus rendering THIS BOOK Fully Deserving of its SUB. 
TITLE of 
A GUIDE TO LIFE!! 


SAVE THE PRICE OF A NOVEL AND BUY A BOOK WITH A YEAR’S 
READING AND A LIFETIME’S EXPERIENCE IN IT. 


“WHAT’S WHAT,” 


The New Cuide to Life, 


CONTAINS NEARLY 


ONE MILLION WORDS 





AND 
2,500 Entirely New Articles 
BY 
56 WRITERS OF DISTINCTION 
AND 


20 Full-Page Illustrations. 


NOW READY, 6s. Net NOW READY, 6s. Net. 


No Other Book of Reference is Needed!! 


“WHAT’S WHAT” 












Will tell you how to Travel. Where to Go. How to Amuse ¥ moan 

How to Study. What Be oks to Read. What Schools to Choose. 
How to Cure Disease. What is the Law. to Speculate. W hat 
Papers are Best. How to Write Articles. ; to Deal with Pub- 
jishers. How to Care for Childre Howto Manage Nurses. How to 
Dress. Howto Gamble. How to get Trained as a Soldier, Barrister, 
Doct on E sine How to See Londor Where to Shop 
Doctor, aca’ ngineer. How to See London. here to Shop. 
How to Buy Pictures. What are the Chances in the Professions. 
What Doctor to go to. The Nature of Manufactures. How to Learg 
Singing. How to Study Languages, 


AND 


SCORES OF OTH ibR TH 


Now READY, 6s. net. 
NOW READY, 6s. net. 
NOW READY, 6s. net. 


1INGS., 


Pubiished by SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW LIST. 





MEXICO AS | SAW IT 


is now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries ia 1 vol. 
crown 4to, with upwards of 100 Tilustrations, a Coloured 
Frontispiece, and a new Map of Mexico, price £1 Is. net. 


TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. 


EXPEDITION OF 1898-1900. 


By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.G.S. 


Fully Illustrated by Photographs taken by the Author. Maps, 
Plans, &c., 12s. net. 


THE HEARTS 
OF MEN. 


By H. FIELDING, 
Autkor of “The Soul of a People,” &e. 1 vol. demy Svo., 
10s. 6d. net. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


_— 


IN SPITE OF ALL. 


By EDNA LYALL, 
Author of “ Donovan,” “We Two,” &. 6s, 





FARDEN HA. 


By JOANNA E. WOOD, 


Author of “A Daughter of Witches,’ &. 6s. 
[Nex week. 





FLOWER AND THORN. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 
Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 63, 





THE MARRIAGE OF 
MR. MOLYNEUX. 


By CECIL HEADLAM, 
Author of “The Story of Nurenberg,” &c. 6s, 





HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


The NATIONAL REVIEW 


SECOND EDITION. 








Contexts FoR NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. net 


EPisoprs OF THE Monte. 

Beitisn Forgren Poricy. By A. B.C., ke. 

Tne Dcr REPRESENTATION OF ENGLAND. Py Professor A, V. Dicey, K.¢, 

Some Furraer Lessons From tar Sovtm Arrican War. By Lieut, 
General Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G@. 

Din SwakEsPeaRE Write Bacon? By Leslie Stephen. 

An Iris Prortem. By E. @. Somerville and Martia Ross, Authors of “Soma 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 


American Arrairs, By A. Maurice Low. 

OUTLINE OF A PracTicaL ScHEME OF Otp-AGE Peysions. By J.C. Haig, 
CANTEENS. By the Author of “ An Absent-minded War,” 

Tur Parapox or THE Jew. By G.S. Street. 

Rerorm oF THE Hovse or Commons. By C. A. Cripps, K.C., M.P. 
Greater Britain. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


TIMES.—* For many years past the foreign relations of this country, both 
in their bases and in their conduct, have been a cause of increasing 
anxiety to thoughtful Englishmen. An article, which is published in 
the National Review for the coming month, on ‘British Foreign 
Policy’ presents some aspects of the question in 2 temperate and well. 
reascned form. It appears to be the work of several hands, and it 











shows that many persons thoroughly informed about our external 
polities, have been arriving slowly, aud, perhaps, reluctantly, at the 
same conclusions.”’ 


DAILY MAIL.—“ An exposition of British foreign policy which will attract 
great attention in this country and abroad appears in the new iss: of 
the National Review. It represents the accumulated thoughts of many 
brains, and even where its proposals may be found diticult of accept 
ance it is eminently stimulating and suggestive.” 


FINANCIAL NEWS.—‘ The article upon ‘British Foreign Policy’ in th® 
current National Review is creating widespread and favourable atten” 
tion, and the purpose of that article is to induce Englishmen to recog: 
nise the deliberate hostility of Germany to English interests and the 
possibility of a thoroughly good understanding between England and 
Russia.”’ 

SPECTATOR.— The National Review for November contains on article on 
British foreign policy which deserves careful atteutiou.: With certain 
of the details of the policy proposed we cannot agree, but the general 
tone and outlook of the article we find both sound and prescient.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MIR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOxKS, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE FIERY DAWN. 


By M. E..COLERIDGE, 
Author of ‘‘The King with Two Faces.” 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 
Author of ‘‘ The Inner Shrine,” &c. 


THE ARBITER. 


By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 


T’ BACCA QUEEN. 


By T. WILSON WILSON, 











NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, lés, 


LITERATURE.—“ An eminently readable book.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Rich and suggestive as this entertaining book 
is, it is clear that the author is not merely a keen ooserver of life and manners, but 
that she has enjoyed opportunities of the social kind that do not fall to many.” 

ONLOOKEB.—*“ Has a charm and a significance that is all its own.” 

PILOT.—“ Mrs. Bagot never moralises, rarely criticises, and her stories are as 
good natured as they are ainusing.” 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By 


BERNARD HOLLAND. Demy Svo, 12s. Gd. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A very remarkable book, eminently instructive. The 
newest political thought in ngland is addressed to the beginnings and the 
desirability of a complete transformation of the British Empire. They are 20% 
all dreamers and faddists who commend the change and would hasten it. Of 
such is Mr. Bernard Uolland, a ‘man whose studies, whose sagacity, whose 
freedom from the limitations of partisauship and the heats of controversy, 
eutitle lim to a respectful hearing whenever he speuks.”’ ’ 

















London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S. NEW NOVEL 


FIRST IMPRESSION Nearly Exhausted. 
SECOND IMPRESSION in the Press. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
“THE NEW RECTOR,” “A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,” 
AUTHOR OF “1 THE CASTLE INN.” &. Crown vo, Os. 
“the thing is surprisingly well done......Events follow one another 


athless sequence as in his previous romances.” 
vip Be ar ‘ aoe DAILY NEWS. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


“ nce in Mr. Weyman’s best manner.” 
An excellent roma y Aer UTLOOK. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


“Mr. Weyman has drawn no figure whereon he may more Safely 
a his claim to be a great novolist.”—DAILY MAIL. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE’S “‘THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 


“Unquestionably the most striking book the War has produced. 
Amasterly piece of work, areal contribution to Listorical pring.” 
: ~—SKETCH. 
READY ON NOVEMBER 15TH. 


NEW EDITION (the 13th), WITH SEVEN NEW CHAPTERS 
AND A NEW MAP. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR, 


A TWO YEARS’ RECORD, 1899-1901. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


This Edition is as complete as possible. It forms a record of the 
two years of warfare which expired on Oc: ober 1ith, and gives the 
first connected account, largely derived from private sources, of 
the operations of the last year in South Africa. 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &e. 
ON NOVEMBER 12th.—With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &c., 


AUTHOR OF ‘* DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR 
THE FLAG,” “ WELLINGTON'S MEN,” &e. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
ON NOVEMBER 1STH.—With a Portrait, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE GF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL,” 
“FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND,” &c. 


DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS. A Col- 


lection of Stories of the Sea. By Frans.T. Brien, F.R.GS., Author of 

The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘‘ The Log of 2 Sea Waif,” ‘‘ The Men of the 
‘ierchant Service,” &c. SECOND IMPRESSION.—Witb 8 Full-page 
Illustrations by ARTHUR TwipLE. Crown &vo, 6s. 

“A new book of sea-stories from Mr. Bullen is an event which all who enjoy 
an exciting narrative set forth ih a picturesque and animated manner have good 
reason to be thankful for......There is something in the book to please almost 
every taste and very little to call for serious criticism.”—Spectator. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
By Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE MAKING OF 
A MARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
AUTHOR OF “A LADY OF QUALITY,” “LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLEROY,” &c. 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON. 
PUBLISHED YESTERDAY.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


RICHARD HALPIN: a Remance of the 


New Navy. By MorGAN ROBERTSON, Author of “Spun Yarn,” 
“ Where Angels Fear to Tread,” &c. 


By MISS JEWETT. 
ON NOVEMBER 12TH.—With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s. 


THE TORY LOVER. By Sanaa Onve 


JEWETT, Author of “ Lhe Queen's Tain, and other Stories,” &e. 


{ 
| 








MACMILLAN & 60.'S LIST. 


| LETTERS OF 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
With 3 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. net. 


WORKS BY J, RR, GREEN, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE! HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
=e ee rr gn ag In _—. bay 
and Tabies, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6.1. v8. each. bersiey Serves. 

THE Cyst dia BNGLARD. In 2 

vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. e 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE| [Besrsloy Serves. 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. Illustrated | THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, Ia 

Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. | 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 

GREEN and Miss Kate Norearte. | [ 

New Edition. In 3 vols. Super- 

royal 8vo, half-leather binding, 

40s. net. 





[ Eversley Series. 
STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND 
AND ITALY. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
[Eversley Series. 








An EDITION-DE-LUXE, limited to 250 Copies, Super-royal Svro, 
30s. net. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN—HUGH THOMSON. 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, 
AND AFTERMATH. 


By James Lasz ALLEN. With Illustrations by Huca THomson. Cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, and other 


American Addresses, By Freperic Harrison, M.A. Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 





With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE SHERBRO & ITS HINTER- 


LAND. By T. J. Atuprives, F.B.G.S., District Commissioner, Sherbro, 
West Coast of Africa. 
PILOT.—‘ There is a tropical abundance in Mr. Alldridge’s ‘The Sherbro 
and its Hinterland,’ offering a variety of interest which should attract many 
different readers.” 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 


With 85 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The book is one to be commended......Well caleulated to 
kindle enthusiasm in youthful readers, and to recall pleasant memories to 
their elders.” 








THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE HOUSE OF ATREUS: being the 


AGAMEMNON, LIBATION-BEARERS, axp FURIES OF ZSCHYLUS. 
Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. MorsHeap, M.A. Pott 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


JOHANNINE PROBLEMS AND MODERN 


NEEDS. By the Rev. H. T. Purcuas, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF 
ELEMENTARY LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY, FROM THALES TO ARISTOTLE. Edited by Henry 
Jacrsoy, Litt.D. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 














OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 8s. net. Anuual Subscription, post-free, 10s. 
CoNTENTS :— 
Furtuer Research ON THE Histoky oF THE CREED. By the Rev. W. 


Sanday, D.D. 
Tas HistoRT oF THE THEOLOGICAL TERM “‘Scpstaxce.” Part IL By the 
Very Rev. T. B. Stroug, B.D., Dean of Christ Church. 
Tue CLEMENTINE LITERATURE. By the Rev. A. C. Headlam, B.D. 
DocumENTS—REVIEWS—CHEONICLE. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. per volume. 





Contains 154 volumes, among which are :— 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE WILLIAM 


KINGDON CLIFFORD, F.R.S._ Edited by Lestix Sreruen and Sir 
Freperics Poytocs. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, lds. {Ready on Tuesday. 


SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols.| CHAS. KINGSLEY. 13 vols. 
LAMB. 7 vols. | MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 


A Now Complete List sent post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 





London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.\W. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST, 


THE MOST NOTABLE BO BOOK OK ON THE BOER WAR. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


WORDS BY AN 
EYEWITNESS: 


THE STRUGGLE IN NATAL. 
By “LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Words by an eyewitness! You have there the words which a son of Adam, 
looking on the phenomenon itself, saw fittest for depicturing it.”—CaRLYLE. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Price 2s, 6d. 


TENNYSON. By Ayprew Lane. 


«All who read Tennyson......will be grateful for Mr, Lang’s admirable survey 
of the master...... He has don? wonders in his limited space.’ —Athenzum. 


SECOND EDITION AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


TENNYSON. By Anprew Lane. 


Being the New Volume of “‘ Modern English Writers.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


*« All is delightsome reading and compact of the talent of Mr. Lang.” 
—Morning Post, 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to 


a ag By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., India Office. With Portraits, crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Summary of Contents.—Duke of Wellington—Sir David Baird—Sir Herbert 
B. Edwardes—Sir Charles Napier—Sir Thomas Munro—Sir William Lockhart 
—Sir Donald Stewart—General John Jacob—Ear! Roberts. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A PALACE OF DREAMS, and other 


Verse. By Apa Bartrick Baker. Crown 8vo, ds. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A LEADER OF LIGHT HORSE: 


Life of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. By Capt. L. J. Trorrer. Witha 
Portrait and 2 Maps, demy vo, 16s. 
*« The life story of a very remarkable man.”—Spectator. 
“‘ The book is one of thrilling interest.”—Guardian, 
*« The book is one of absorbing interest, whether to soldiers or civilians.” 
—Daily Mail. 


BY IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


THE CALENDAR OF EMPIRE. A 


Tribute to Lives, Deeds, and Words that have Gained Glory for Grea 
and Greater Britain. Small square 8vo, vellum covers, 5s. net ; Large- _ 
Edition, 15s. net. 
“One of the happiest schemes for a calendar that we remember, and... 
brilliantly carried out.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The idea is extremely well carried out.”—Bookman. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE END OF AN EPOCH. Being 


the Personal Narrative of Adam Godwin, the Survivor. By A. Lixcoun 
GREEN. 


A MAN OF DEVON. By Joan Sixsouy. 
JOE WILSON AND HIS MATES. 


By Heyry Lawson, Author of *‘ The Country I Come From,” &c. 


{Ready November 15th. 
NIGH T. 


BY 
“LINESMAN.” 
See ‘“*BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE” for NOVEMBER. 
Which also contains :— 

Ow tue Hire System: a Drawixa-Room Comepy. By L. Lockhart Lang. 

Turre BiocRapHIes: Robert Louis Stevensou—Sir Gerald Graham—Sir 
Robert Murdoch Smith. 

Tue Westcores. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Chaps. 4-6, 

A LEGEND oF TrincomaLer. By A. S. Moss Blundell. 

A VILLAGE IN THE New Forest. By Charles Gleig. 

Toe Conquest oF CHantortTs. Chap. 11-12, 

LiFe 1x Lapravor. By W. T. Grenfell. 

Wirn THE Fieet aT DELAGOA Bay. 

Musrxcs Witsout Metxop.—Tur Nrep or EFFICrENCY~APPOINTMENT OF 
Sm Repvers ButteR—TuHE Press AND THE ARMY~+Srm Repvergs Con- 
DEMNED IN DESPATCHES—THE EViDENCE OF HIS OWN SPEECH—GOVERN- 
MENT MORE BLAMEWORTHY THAN THE GENERAL—TIMIDITY OF OUR 
MIsIsTERS—RELATION OF PARLIAMENT TO THE CoUNTRY—TBRE NEW 
TRANSLATION OF TOLSTOI. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Mr. Wa. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 
SIR HENRY RAEE RAEBURN, R.A, 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRON 
Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 

With an Introduction by the late R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a Catalogu 
raisonné of Raeburn’s Works by J. L. CAW, Curator of the National 
Portrait Gallery of Scotland. With 70 Plates, of which 66 are in Photo, 
gravure and 4in Lithographic,Facsimile. 1 vol. large imp. 4to, £5 5s, net, 

(Tuesday, 


THE WORLO’S H'STORY, 
A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. 
Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT., 
With an Introductory Essay ang mr Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.CL, 





To be completed in eight super-royal octavo volumes. With many Maps, Coloursy 
Plates. and Black and White Iliustrations. Price in eloth, 158, net pep 
volume ; or in half-moroceo, gilt edges, i” 1s. net per volume, 


olu 
PRE-HISTORY: AMERICA ND "THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
With many Plates and Maps 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ The survey of American History i is as clear, impartial, 
compressed, accurate, and at the same time interesting, as could be wished, and 
the plates with which it is illustrated are curious and well-chosen.” 

A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application. The first volum 
may be obtained on approval. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howe.ts. With 12 
Photogravures, 52 Full-page Plates, and many Text Illustrations from 
Original Drawings specially made for this work by JOSEPH PENNELL, 
1 vol., 10s. net. 

Outlook.—** A charming narrative, with equally charming pictures,” 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry Jamns. 
With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by JOSEPH PE SNNELL 1 vol. 10s. net. 

[Second Impression, 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. By R. B. Cunryenae 


Grauam, Author of ‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa,” &c. 1 vol., 93. 
Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Cuninghame Graham knows his subject; he has seen the 
country ; he has spent time without stint in studying what has been recorded 
about it; he has made a book that is eminently readable.” 


THE LAST OF THE MASAI. By Srpney Lanerorp 
Hinve, H.M. Collector British East Africa Protectorate, and HitpEcGarpr 
HinvDe. With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol.; lds. net, 

Academy.—‘‘ A most admirable contribution to African ethnology.” 

FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine 
Taste and Zisthetics from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Ocravse Uzanne. With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and 2% 
ge Illustrations by Francois Courboin. New and Cheap Edition, 1 vol, 

os. net. 

THE ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. By Rican 
GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

Athenzum.—“ A most competent critic. endowed with rare insight, enthusiasm 
that never becomes injudicious, and singularly fine yet catholic taste.” 


HYPOLYMPIA; or, The Gods in the Island. An 


Ironic Fantasy. By Epmunp Gosse. 1 vol., 5s. 
FICTION. 


A GENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, limited to 1,00 
Sets. Price 7s. 6d. per Volume, or £4 4s, for the set of Twelve Volumes. 
VOL. I. IS NOW READY. 
THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. 
By STENDHAL 
With an Introduction by Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT. With 4 Coloured 
Plates by Eugene Paul Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
An Miustrated Prospectus post-jree. The first volume will be sent on approval, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


Contemporary Review“ In Charlie Steele Mr. Parker has achieved a notable 
bit of portraiture.’ 

Empire Review.—‘‘ It is finely worked out. The book grows in power and 
intensity as it draws to the end.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 
SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. By Mrs. Heyry Dvpevyey, 


Author of “ Folly Corner.” 


JOSEPH KHASSAN: Half-Caste. By A. J. Dawsoy, 


Author of “ African Nights’ Entertainment.” 

THE GLOW WORM. By May Bateman, Author of 
‘ The Altar of Life.” 

THE BALLET DANCER and ON GUARD. By 


Matitpe Serao, Author of ‘ The Land of Cockayne.” 
SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. By Maartex 
MAARTE 
GILLETTE’ S MARRIAGE. By Mamie Bowtes, Author 
of ‘‘ The Amazing Lady.” 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER. 


Author of “‘ The Chronic Loafer.” 


By Netson Loyd, 
[Dollar Library. 


Mr. Heinemann's Notes on some Forthcoming Books, Fal’, 1901, post-free. 














London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S NEW LIST. 


SOSSHSSHSSOSOSOSHOSO SOOO SOSH SOOOOOOOOSD 


Ian Maclaren’s New Book, 
“YOUNG BARBARIANS. By Ian Mac- 
LAREN, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Harold Copping. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ily Chronicle says :—“ The sketches are full of characters, 
sates al, and if lan Maclaren had written nothing else he 
should live on this presentment of the brute that is only boy.” 
The British Weekly says :—‘“ A work of real genius.” 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Written in a vein of the deepest sympathy 
with boys, a kindly, broad, and healthy spirit breathes from every 
ave, and the manly way in which the traits of the schoolboys— 
their personalities, their Homeric snow-fights and feuds with other 
schools, and their attitude to their masters—are set forth is certain 
to entrance every lad of spirit who cares to see what manner of 
poys were the middle-aged men of the present day.” 








Joseph Hocking. 


O'ER MOOR AND FEN. A Tale of 


Methodist Life in Lancashire. By JosepH HOCKING, 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Harold Copping. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—‘ Will be read with keen interest. The love 
incidents of the story—some of them rather unique—centre round 
the ministerial hero and the daughter of a notorious unbeliever, 
who figures in two very different attitudes towards religion. The 
story is illustrated, and may be heartily commended even to people 
who usually give a wide berth to works of fiction.” 











Edith Henrietta Fowler’s New Novel. 


THE WORLD AND WINSTOW. By Epiru 


HENRIETTA FOWLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








Rosaline Masson. 
IN OUR TOWN. A Novel. By Rosatine 
Masson, Author of “ The Transgressors.» Crown 8vo, 
6s., cloth. 








Leslie Keith. 
PENANCE. A Novel. By Leste Kairu, 


Author of “ Lisbeth,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 
The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘‘ Penance’ is well constructed and 
well written.” 
The Scotsman says :—“A thrilling, healthy tale,and is thoroughly 
wholesome.” 
The Daily Mail says :—‘ A well-told and interesting story.” 





Annie E. Holdsworth. 


GREAT LOWLANDS. A Novel. By Annis 
E. HotpswortuH (Mrs. Lee Hamilton), Author of “The 
Years that the Locust hath Eaten,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s., 
cloth. 








Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


THE BRIDE’S BOOK. By Mrs. E. T. Coor. 


Crown 8vo, 6s., parchment. 








Maud Howard Peterson. 


THE POTTER AND THE CLAY. A Romance. 
By Mavup HowarpD Peterson. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 
Punch says :—** The Potter and the Clay’ is a notable piece of 
work—a moving story—a fine study.” 
The Academy says :—‘ Destined for success.” 





Rev. Hugh Black’s New Work. 


CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By Rev. 


Hue Buack, M.A., Edinbargh. Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 








Rev. J. H. Jowett’s New Work. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other Ser- 


mons. By Rev. J. H. Jowert, M.A. Birmingham, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 








New Work by W. Blair Neatby, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF THE PLYMOUTH 
pce By W. Buarr NEATBY, M.A. Crown 








New Edition of Patrick Walker. 


SIX SAINTS OF THE COVENANT: 


Peden, Semple, Welwood. Cameron, Cargill, Smith. By 
Patrick WALKER. Edited. with Ilustrative Documents, 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by D. Hay FLEMING, 
LL.D., with an Introduction by S. R. CnocKetr. In 2 
handsome vols. royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

The British Weekly says :—* We welcome with the utmost grati- 
tude this new and splendid edition of Patrick Walker’s Lives. 
Patrick has come to his own at last. His influence has already 
been extraordinary, but for maviy years no edition of his books has 
been accessible, and there was never any till now worthy of the 
subject matter. As a man of letters, his fame has been steadily 
rising.” 








Claudius Clear, 


LETTERS ON LIFE. By Cravunivs Crear. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Globe says :—‘‘ These ‘Letters’ are agreeably stimulating. 
There is in them, not only thought and sense, but the result of a 
good deal of well-directed, well-remembered reading. They are the 
work of a cultivated, independent man.” 

The Star says :—* I was very young when I first came under the 
spell of Claudius Clear’s letters in the British Weekly, but I remem- 
ber how powerfully I was attracted by the eager, restless, vivid 
personality that revealed itself in them. And now, asI turn over 
the leaves of these ‘Letters on Life’ (Hodder and Stoughton), by 
Claudius Clear, I recapture my boyish delight. For, whether you 
agree with Dr. Nicoll or not, he is always stimulating, suggestive, 
racy, and, in the best sense of the word, readable.” 














Helen Wallace. 


THE GREATEST OF THESE. A Story 


of the Secession and of theUnited Presbyterian Church 
By HELEN WALLACE. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





The Ladies’ Field says :—* Is a fine and faithful study of Scottish 
religious life.” 
The Dundee Advertiser says :—‘A work of distinction. The 


interest is fresh, the plot well handled, and the characterisation 
vigorous.” 3 





Adeline Sergeant. 


SYLVIA’S AMBITION, By Avriive Ser. 


GEANT, Author of ‘* The Conscience of Gilbert Pollard,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





The Scotsman says :—‘* A very pleasing tale—fresh, light, and 
healthy tone.” 
The Pilot says :—*‘A pleasantly written tale......Miss Sergeant 


carries the story through by her skilful manner of telling it.” 


Mary M. Davidson. 


EDWARD THE EXILE. A Romance of 


History. By Mary M. DAvipson. Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 








The Zimes says :—‘‘Is an exciting narrative, and is well worth 
reading.” 
The Scotsman says :—‘ The story is at once interesting, instruc- 


tive, and picturesque, and is written in a style that always commands 





Literature says :—“‘ A really powerful story.” 


admiration.” 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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BLACKIE &SON’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA: a Tale of the 


South African War. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by WILLTAM Rarney, LT. and 
aMap. Crown &vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s.” 





AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET: a Tale of 


ihe Mahratta War. With 12 Full-page Illustrations al WaL PAGET, and 2 Maps. 


Crown 8yo, cloth el sant, olivine edges, 6s. 


TO HERAT AND CABUL: 
Afghan War. With 5 Illustrations by edie M. 
8ro, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


a Story of the First 


SHELDON, anda Map. Crown 





, A Born Leader. 


: tae Svo. cloth elegant, 


WITH BULLER IN NATAL; 
With 10 Page Illustrations by W. RAINEY, cai vanda, ei 
olivine edges, 6s. 





By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
A GIRL OF GALWAY. With 8 


Full-page Illustrations by Jouy H. Bacon. 
Cloth elegaut, 6s. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
A GALLANT GRENADIER: a Story AN ORIGINAL GIRL. With 8 Full- 


of the Crimean War. With S Full-page Tlus ps + i ry. 
trations by Wat Pacer, and Map. oie e yee tions by Gorpon Browne. Cloth 


elegant, 5s. 
By FRED SMITH. 


By JOHN SAMSON. 
IN THE DICTATOR’S GRIP: a ‘THE WORLD OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Edited by Frep Surtz. Profusely Illustrated 


Story of Adventure:in the Pampas pe Paraguay. 
With 6 Page Iilustratious , Harpy, with Engravings after F. Specut ani other 
Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. | eminent Artists. Cloth elegant, 5s. 


By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
THE GREAT KHAN’S TREASURE: bee es 4. tage Uietatons 


a Story of Adventure in Chinese Tartary. With Crown vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

6 Full-page IfMustrations by Moyzo S. Orn. | 

sister ceeded | By Dr. GORDON STABLES, RN. 
By ELLINOR DAVENPORT _ JN QUEST OF THE GIANT SLOTH. 


MS. | = , 
With 6 Full-page illustrations by J. Fryye- 


THOSE TWINS if W ith a r ron tispie ce | moRE, R.I, Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
and 28 Illustrations by S. B. Pearse. Cloth 
By E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. 


elegaut, 2s. 6d. 
By J. M. CALLWELL. | CARBINEER AND SCOUT: a Story 
of the Boer War. With 4 Page Illustrations, 


A LITTLE IRISH GIRL. Illustrated Fie da te ak 
by H. Corrrxe. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. ee ey 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 
THREE GIRLS ON A RANCH : : a THE DOCTOR’S NIECE. With 6 
Cloth 


Story of New MMexi co.. With 4 Page Illustra- | Illustrations by Sypyey Cowe.., 
tions. Cloth clegaut, 2s, 6d. elegant, 3s. 6d. 


By Capt. F. S. BRERETON, | 
R.A.M.C. 
THE DRAGON OF PEKIN: a Story | 


of the Boxer Revolt. With8 Full-page Illustra 
tions by W. Barxrr, R.I., and Map. Cloth | 
elegant, 5s. 


C loth 


BLACKIE’S NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


By CHARLES ROBINSON— , By STEWART ORR—JOHN 
WALTER JERROLD. BRYMER, 
NONSENSE, NONSENSE! With 23, GAMMON AND SPINACH. Pictures 
Pages in Full Colour, 36 Pages.in Two C inne, | by Stewart Orr, Verses by JoHN Brymer. 


Cover Design, and End Papers by CHAkLEs , Cover Desizu and 24 Pages in Full Colour. 
Ronrxson, Verses by Water Jernop. Picture Picture boards, cloth back, 6s. 


boards, 10} in. by 8; in, cloth bi ack, 6s. By FRED SMITH. 
By H. B. NEILSON. ‘THE ANIMAL BOOK: a Natural 
AN ANIMAL A B C. With 24 Paves | History .for Little Folk. With a Coloured 


Frontispiece and 34 Full-page Illustrations by 
in Two Colours, and 26 Pages in Black and F. Spreut. Crowu 4to, 11; in. by 9} 1n., picture 
White. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6. { 





boards, cloth back, 2s, 6d, 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF “ THE UNIVERSE,” By F. A. POUCHET. 
or, The Infinitely Great and the 


T H E U N IV E RS E; 5 Infinitely Little. 


By F. A. PoUcHET. M.D. Revised and Edited by J. R. AtnswonTH Davis, M.A., Professor 
of Biolory and Geology in University College, Abcrystwith. Illustrated by 269 
Engravings on Wood and 7 Coloured Pictures. Medium Svo, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 7s. Gd. ; 


ALISO NEW BOOKS AT PRICES FROM 3s. to 6d. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR THE 
YOUNG SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


~~ 


50-Old Bailey, E.C. 








London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 





TREHERNE’S NEW LIST, 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perry, 


Pr unch says :~—‘' Runs even the best of mes 


tales uncommonly close.” 


) y Fair says:—‘* A ial 
ers. oy. rae pit a 5 unusually able Tolumg 
DROSS. By Harotp Tremayye, 


Price 6g, 
The Wests rinster Gazette says :— “A darin: 
weil carried out......the book is more than San : 
and we shall look for Mr. Tremayne's next with 
interest.”” 


The People says:—‘‘ A book to be read by meq 
and women of the world.” 
The Western Morning Neaws says :— “As a literary 


work it is ove of great daring and equal excellense,” 


‘*“MAD” LORRIMER. 


By FINCH MASON. Price 3s, fd. 
Tho Daily Chronicle says: — ‘They breathe 4 
breezy atmorphere suggestive of open air and 


sturdy constitutions.’ 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 
By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s, 64, 


REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLE. 
MAN HORSE DEALE 
By HAROLD TREMAYNE, Price ts, net, 


[Shilling Sporting Series, 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NESBIT. Price és, 
TATTY. By Peter Fraser. 
THREE OCTOBERS : a Political 


Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price 1s, 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. 


By SIDNEY DARK. Price Js, 


Price 6s 


READY NOVEMBER 15th. 


LGUIS WAIN'S ANNUAL. 


Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 
Containing nearly 100 orginal Illustrations by the 
famous Cat Artist, and Contributions from 
many Literary: Célebrities, includiig T, P, 
O'Connor, Justin McCarthy, Frank ‘tl’, Bullen, 


He rman Merivale, Lady Bancroft, Adri 
Ross, Sir Wm. Ingram, Bart, &e., &e. 
Price ls. 





ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO, Lti, 
3 AGAR STREET, CHARING in W.C, 


FROM 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S LIS 


WILL BE READY es 15TH INST.—Crown $y, 
, 4s. 


MONASTICISM: 


{ts Ideals and History. 
AND 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two Lectures by ADOLF HARNACE. 


Translated inte English by E. E. ee a he 
and F. . MARSEILLE, Ph.D., 


Mr. Herbert t Spencer's Hors 


FIRST PRINCIPLES  Finalty Revised. 
With Portrait, 1ith Thousand ..... lés, 

PRINCIPLES UF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. “Revised 
and Enlarged. 6th Thousand.. Sf. 
dese ag OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. “5th me 

USBI wens ccccsoscccccoccvccoecnsencvoeestccscessebene 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 4th Thou. 2's. 
Ln Yol. II. 8rd Thou. 18s. 
Vol Ill. ¢ 2nd Thou, 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 2 vols. 2nd Thou. 2/s. - 
JUSTICE. (Separately) 
THE STUDY OF SOCIULOGY. 
EDUCATION. Library Edition. 7th Thou... 6s. 
Ditto. Cheap Edition. 41st Thou.. 2s, Gl. 
ESSAYS. Svols. 6th Whousand......Hach Vol. 10s. 
SOCIAL FF ag and MAN v. STATE 10s. 
MAN ATE. (Separately). 14th ‘Thousand Is. 
VARIOUS . FRAGMENTS. Enlarged é 


Edition .....ccccccsecessesascesconsonteccesoesennebisocees 





21st Thou. ls. a 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.; and 
7 BROAD STREE!, OXFORD. 


Cloth, Is. 6d. Of all Booksellers’. A BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. First Edition Exhausted. Second 
Evlition, completing 4,000, now rea‘y. 


THE DOGS’ DINNER PARTY. 
By ANDREW JONES. 
Illust ri atel by H. A. Exits. 
Londen: SIMPE:N, MARSHALL, Hamitroy, Kest, 


———d 











aud Co., Limited, 4 Stationers’ Lal! Court. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AN 


Hlustrated Ed 


With about 2,500 JLllustrations and 


ition of Social England. 


numzrous Coloured Plates, Reproduced from 





Authentte Sources. 


VOLUME I 


Will be published shortly, price 12s. net, of an ILLUS 


SOCIAL 


STRATED EDITION, Revised and partly Re-written, of 


ENGLAND. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Relzgton, Laws, Learning, Arts, I. ndistry, 
‘ommerce, Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
’ 4 


By Various Writers. LEdited by HU. 
John’s College, Oxford; and J. S. 
Coilege, Oxford. 


D. Tray, D.C.L., sometime Fellow of St. 
Manx, M.A., sometime Fellow of T venily 


Volume I. will contain 800 pages super-royal 8vo, with about 
400 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 7 COLOURED PLATES AND MAPS. 
; Bound iu cloth, gilt top. 


CONTENTS 


ENGLAND BEFORE. THE ENGLISH. 
FROM ROMAN TO NORMAN, A.D. 287-1066. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. R. CAMBER-WILLIAMS, B.A. 
W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
W. J. CORBEST, M.A. 
Dr. C. CREIGHTON, M.A. 
OWEN M. EDWARDS, M.A. | 
HUBERT HALL, F.S.A. 

A. HASSALL, M.A. 


F. HAVERFIELD, M.A. ! 
FRANK H. HEATH, Ph.D. 
REGINALD HUGHES, D.C.L. 

Rev. W. H. HUTTON, M.A. 
JOSEPH JACOBS, B.A. 

Prof. F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. 

A. H. MANN, M.A. 


OF VOL. I. 


FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE CHARTER, 1066-1216, 
FROM CHARTER TO PARLIAMENT, 1216-1278, 


TO VOL. I. INCLUDE 


Rev. J. H. MAUDE, M.A. 

Prof. D. J. MEDLEY, M.A. 

Prof. C. OMAN, M.A. 

REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
Prof. F. YORK POWELL, M.A. 

F. T. RICHARDS, M.A. 

A. L. SMITH, M.A. 





Since the original edition of this standard work was | 
published the sections dealing with the military organisa- | 
tion and the art of Roman Britain, and with social and | 
domestic life and manners from the earliest times to 
the reign of Elizabeth, have been completely rewritten, | 
while the rest of the text has undergone revision and, | 
occasionally, rearrangement. 


In selecting the illustrations the primary aim has been | 
toelucidate the text. They are taken either from extant 
remains or from contemporary or nearly contemporary 
MSS. Of the latter class many, it is believed, have never 
before been reproduced, while the majority of the originals 
of the rest have hitherto been accessible only through the 
medium of drawings, frequently contained in books quite 
out of the reach of ordinary readers. With very rare 
exceptions, the illustrations in “Social England” have | 
been photographed directly from the objects represented, 
of which they may therefore be regarded as absolutely 
trustworthy representations. It has been found possible 
to. resort to many curious and little known MSS.: for 
example, some thirty illustrations have been obtained from 
the famous Luttrell Psalter, hitherto known to the world 
only through the reproductions of some (but by no 
means the majority) of its miniatures published by the | 





Society of Antiquaries in 1846. Careful notes on the 
illustrations, with references to authorities, accompany the 
work. Special attention has been given to the history of 
costume, and those interested in the development of the 
English land system will find plans, and (in the second 
volume) a view, of common fields extant recently and at 
this day. 

It is believed by those responsible for the work that 
this illustrated edition will form the most comprehensive 
and trustworthy collection ever produced of pictorial iilus- 
trations of the political, religious, military, artistic, scien- 
tific, economic, and social activities of the populations of 
the British Isles from the earliest period to the late Vic- 
torian era, It should prove of particular interest to the 
clergy, who are necessarily attracted to the study of 
the archeology of their own parishes; to those dwellers 


|in towns whose civic patriotism leads them to cunsider 


the place of their own communities in English history ; 
and to all those citizens, whether of the British 
Isles or of Greater Britain and the daughter nation 
of the United States of America, who desire te 
realise for themselves the condition of primitive Englan4 
and the slow progress of the nation from savagery to 
civilisation. 2 





“A stupendous undertaking 
@ Succession of fixed periods. 


Religion, law, learning, and science, commerce, industry, and manners are ail! treated in turn within 
We are enabled to trace the successive stages of our civilisation, as they are marked by the steady 


march of moral and intellectual progress, or aceclerated by some sudden increase cf wealth and prosperity.”—TINEs. 





CASSELL and COMPANY. Limited, London ;;-Paris, 


New York, and Melbourne. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION.—With 6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and 4 other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES PAGET, 


Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 
_ ‘In these Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget, edited with rare skill and filial devotion by one of his sons, we are above all else struck by th 
in which he set himself to play the waiting game in the face of discouragements and drawbacks that would have paralysed the energies and embittered i 
disposition of any one less rarely equipped with the triple armour of perseverance, self-denial, and equanimity.”"—Spectator. the 
“It is a matter for unmixed congratulation that something like an adequate account of the history and career of the late Sir James Paget should be given 


to the « 


orld, aud that it should be given at a time when his personality is still fresh in the recollection of his friends.”"—TZimes. 





With 6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other Illustrations, Svo, 16s. net. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 


Author of “The Annals of Rural Bengal,” “ The 


By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.S.S., 


Old Missionary,” “ A History of British India,” &c. ’ 


late of H.M. India Civil Service. 





With 3 Poriraits, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1899 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Bishop of London. 
Vith a Preface by Sir EDWARD GREY, Bart., M.P. 


* * This is a reprint of a volume privately printed in 1884. 


Sir Gerrge Grey held various offices in the Ministries of Lord Me’ bourne 
} hourne, 


af 7 . ° “y ° ° 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston, but he is chiefly renembered c# Home Secretary during the Chartist troubles of 1848. 





Vith 2 Portraits and a Map of the Jesuit Mission on the Zambesi, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


HENRY SCHOMBERG 


KERR: SAILOR AND JESUIT. 


By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT of Abbotsford. 





With 7 Photogravure Portraits and 9 other Illustrations, medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


‘MARY RICH (1625-1678), 


COUNTESS OF WARWICK: 


Her Family and Friends. 
By CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. 
*_* This work is based upon « large mass of axtubiographical material hitherto unpublished, and is illustrated by portraits from the 
collection of the Earl of Cork at Marston, the Earl of Leicester at Holkham, and from other collections, public and private, and also with 
three original drawings of Lees Priory by Mr. J. Walter West, A.R.W.S. 





With 26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations in the text, 4to. £3 10s. net. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
By PAUL KRISTELLER. 


English Edition by S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian to the House ef Lords, and at Chatsworth. 


“Mr. Kristeller has in this magnificent work placed all the students of Europe under an obligation...... The volume is of unusual excellence throughout, it is 
richly illustrated with nearly 200 illustrations, and it does intinite credit alike to the author, to the translator (who has rendered it into melodious English), and 


to the publishers. 


It will immediateiy take its position as a classic, and be recognised as the standard work on the noble artist of Padua.”—Guardian. 





mM, ” =| 3 
ARMENIA: ‘Travels and Studies. By H. F: 
B. Lyxcu. With 197 Illustrations (mainly in tints), reproduced from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, 
and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Countries. 2 vols. medium vo, 42s, net. 
“These volumes abound in facts and statistics of wide political significance.” 
—dStandard. 
“The best, fullest, and most impartial aceount of the Armenian provinces of 
Asia Minor, poth Russian and Turkish, that is at present in existence.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. By Pavy Fovytarx. With a Preface by W. H. 
Hvupson, Author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” &c. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 
“ We have a wealth of common sense, simply told descriptions of rude, un- 
spoiled nature in waste and desert places. In short, it isa book of real value 
d 


to the naturalist and sportsman.””—Fel 


THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON; and 


RICHARD THE SECOND. Two Critical Essays. By ReGinaLD Rankin, 
M.A., late Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Author of ‘A 
Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife,” &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, FROM HIS 


EARLIEST LETTERS TO HIS FIFTY-FIRST YEAR, ARRANGED IN 
ORDER OF TIME. English Translations from the Karly Correspondence, 
with a Commentary confirming the Chronological arrangement and supply- 
ing further Biographical matter. By Francis Morcan NICHOLS. 8vo, 
18s, net. 


BIBLIA INNOCENTIUM. By J. W. 


MacsaiL, sometime Fellow of Dailiol College, Oxford. Part II.: being the 
Story of God’s Chosen People after the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
upon Earth, writter anew tor Children. Crown 8vo, ds. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM WITHIN. 


With a Preface by His Eminence CarpinaL Vatcuan, Archbishop of West- 
minster, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


OLD BALLADS IN PROSE. Arranged for 


Children by Eva Marcu Tapprax, Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. Crown 
Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 

*,” This book contains versions in modern prose of old English ballads, such 
as ** Willie Wallace,” ‘‘ King John and the Abbot,” ‘‘ How Robin Hood Served 
the King,” &c. The book is primarily intended for children, but it is hoped 
that older readers will also be interested in it. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


AUTUMNS IN ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD 


AND GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Gatrnorne-Harpy. With 8 Illustrations 
from Original Drawings by Archibald Thorburn. Large crown 870, 6s, net. 


A MEDLEY BOOK. By Georce Frost. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Contents.—What Mrs. Dunu Knew—Worry—Shopping—The Immanence of 
Poetry in Life~A Point of View—A Forgiveness—Bodies—“ Cupid's Blunder” 
—Bed-Time. 


ESSAYS IN PARADOX. By the Author of 


“ Exploded Ideas ” and “‘ Times and Days.” Crown &vo, és. 

ConTents.—That I Lost—Ornament-—Prudence—Discontent—Inheritance= 
Heart Reticence—Explosive Force--Of Drawing Out-—-Common Beauty— 
Statistics—A Might Have Been—Predestination—Sentiment—Failure and 
Success—My First Race Meeting—Full of Prejudices—Glass Reads—My First 
Spectacles—Non-Intervention—Concerning Myself—Old Clothes—A_ Stoppage 
—A Farm Tragedy—Shamming—Roaring Games—-The Club—Castle Street and 
Fashion—George Burke—A Young Man's Fancy—My Cousin Kit—Vanity and 
Praise—Possession—The Faculty. 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Reported 


by Cunnrneuam Geixie, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Barnstaple. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

«The book, as a whole, may not be one which young women will readily tum 
to, but once they get a hint of the amusing character of the chapters on love 
and marriage, the ‘ Vicar and his Friends’ will be sure to be run upon at the 
libraries. More sedate people will find enjoyment in the discussion of a variety 
of graver subjects.’’—Scotsman. 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. By Eynis Rics- 


monn, Author of “Boyhood,” and “Through Boyhood to Mauhood.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. By Lady 


Maset Howarp, Author of “ The Undoing of John Brewster.” Crown 





Svo, 6s. 
THE TRAITOR’S WAY. By S. Lever 
| Years, Author of *‘ The Honour of Savelli,” ‘‘ The Chevalier d’Auriac,” de. 
| With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CQO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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FOURTH EDITION _IN THE P 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 


as Maret, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &c. 
T, CALMADY. Pal LIMITED EDITION in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 


@ Way By RoBERT Hicuens, Author of “ Flames,” ‘‘ Tongues of Conscience,” &c. 
= Crown 81,5 iRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


sites LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacoss, 


“ rgoes.” Tllustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 
“ author of ee on erfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers 
tude and seamen, and Fis crew are the jolliest lot that ever sailed.” 





; - : ed.” 
“ in every page.”—Daily Mail. : —Daily News. 
® ie y oon is pang easy, spontaneous, and, like all good humour, it puts 

| ou into a genial frame of mind. =< tar. 

— 7 “Full of fun and rich in humour.”—Scotsinan. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
FANCY FREE. By Evey Pattxrorrs, Author 


“Children of the Mist.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ph book. Uniform with ‘The Human Boy. 


» | THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. 


By 8. MacNavGuTay. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zace, 


‘Author of “ Life is Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


: THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W: 





Pre, 
E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A FOOL’S YEAR. By E. H. Coorsr, Author 
of “Mr. Blake of Newmarket.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
yy / ~ 
: CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author 
e of “The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony,” &c. 
a Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. : 
a “‘CJementina’ is one of the best of Mr. Mason's romances. It is written in 
a the true spirit of adventure ; it holds the attention throughout.”—Globe. 
; ; ss “A romance of the most delicate ingenuity and humour...... The very quint- 
; 4 essence of romance.”—Spectator. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
\ * v9 al 
THE ALIEN. By I. *. Monrresor, Author 
of “Into the Highways and Hedges.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
the “ Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with human sympathy.” 
ves —Manchester Guardian. 
th “Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out of passions and necessities 
elementarily human. Perfect art.”—Spectutor. 
ANGEL. By 3B. M. Croxer, Author of 
“Pegey of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A most interesting and attractive book, marked throughout by vivacious 
and humorous touches.” — Bristol Mercury. 
A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. M. H. 
ee Rozerton. Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s. 
. x r) ? - 
: & FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Watrter Ray- 
: se monn, Author of “ Love and Quiet Life.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ae “A quaint and charming story.”—Academy. _ , 
€ ie “Mr. Raymond's admirers will be delighted with this story.” 
es —Glasgow Herald. 


THE DEVASTATORS. By Ava Campripcs, 


Author of “ Path and Goal.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Powerful and suggestive.’’—Acadeiny. : } : 
“A retreshing novel, with an uncommon and delightful heroine.”’— World. 


THE MILLION. By Dorornea Geranp, 


Author of “‘ Lady Baby.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The whole scheme of the book is brilliantly conceived and dramatically 
executed.’ —Sunday Special. 
“Tt isa powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral purpose 
the best the author has yet given us.’”’— Morning Leader. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 


By Jane Bartow, Author of “ Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the people she describes are real 
people.” —Morning Leader. 


THE YEAR ONE: a Page of the French 


Revolution. By J. BLoUNDELLE-Burton, Author of “ The Clash of Arms.” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Vivid and picturesque.”—Morning Advertiser. 
“The historical background is painted in with no lack of strong colour, and 
the personages excite a ready interest.”—Scotsman. 


ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Banrine-Gouxp, 


—_ of “ Mehalah.” ‘With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 
v0, 6s, 
“The book is one which will hold the reader’s attention from start to finish, 
An excellent story.” —Glasgow Herald. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom Gattoy, 


Author of “Kiddy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A good story, well told.”—Glasgow Evening News, 
“Very exciting.” —Times, 
‘As absorbing a story as we have read for many a day.”—Bristol Mercury. 
“A clever book, and one not easily laid aside.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
me SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


MASTER OF MEN. By E. Putups Orren- 


HEIM. ‘Crown 80, 6s. 
. The story stands quite worthy of its powerful title.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“lt 18 quite a striking tale.”—Star. ) 

A pleasant story, with dramatic situations.”—Academy. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPOSSSSSHSSSOSSSOSSOSSOSGOGOSOSSESOOSD 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By GRaHAM Batrour. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

“‘ The man lives and moves and speaks again in these pages.” 

—Black and White. 

“‘ The biographer has performed his labour of love with exemplary skill, with 
unfailing good taste, and with an enthusiastic admiration for the genius of the 
writer and a whole-souled affection for the man. The story of a fascinating and, 
in many ways, a heroic career.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* The story has all the charm of a revelation. Itis written with admirable 
taste and simplicity.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 


EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. 
G. Mittats. With 319 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. Cheap 
Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 20s. net. 


THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. A Record of 


Fifty Years’ Work. Written by THEMSELVES. With 150 Illustrations, 
large 4to, 21s: net. 

The record of the work of the celebrated Engravers, containing a Gallery of 
beautiful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Miilais, Lord Leighton, and other 
great Artists. The book is a history of the finest black-and-white work of the 
nineteenth century. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuarces Lame. 


With 70 Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an Introduction by E. V. 
Lucas. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

This is probably the most beautiful edition of Lamb’s Essays that has ever 
been published. The Illustrations display the most remarkable sympathy, 
insight, and skill, and the introduction is by a critic whose knowledge of Lamb 
is unrivalled. 


REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of 


1901. By A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [ November 15th. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. 


By Viscount St. Crres. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. 


By Captain MELVILLE Ler. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By A. M.S. Metuven. With 2 Maps. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
also demy 8vo, 3d. net. [Sivty-seventh Thousand, 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Crata. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the CALIPH VATHEK. 


By Witiram Beckrorp. Edited by E. Denison Ross. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. By 


E. C.S. Grssoy, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. Little Biographies. Next week. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTH- 


COTE, R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest Fietcuer. With 
many Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. Dncu- 


FIELD, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEIRDRE WED, and other Poems. By 


HERBERT TRENCH. Crown 8&vo, 5s. 


WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the 


Hon. Mrs. LytTe.tox. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated, square feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen have in preparation a series of children’s books under the 
above general title. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or exciting 
stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. The books will be reproduced in a somewhat unusual form, which 
will have a certain charm of itsown. The first three volumes arranged are :— 
1. THE AIR GUN; or, How the Mastermans and Dobson Majot 

nearly Lost their Holidays. By T. HitBert, [Nest week, 


2. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacon ABBOTT. — fNert week, 
8. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. By T. Coss. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. 


Edited by A. C. DEANE. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. Gd. net. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With 


Introduction and Notes by RB. B. Rackuam, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 64. 
{| Oxford Commentaries. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW 


SCHOLARSHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Churehman's Bible. 


ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D., 
Fellow of Peterhouse and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
2 vols., 2s. net. each. Vol. I. [Churchman’s Bible. 


BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spoonsr, M.A., 


Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. __ 
[Leaders of Religion. 


A HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By G. W. Wave. With Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Messrs. METHUEN'S New Book Gazette and Catalogue will be sent to any address, 











METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 00S LIS} 





NOW READY.—Complete in 7 Vol. 
THE STALL PLATES OF THE KNIGHTS OF 


THE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 


1348-1485. 


By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, F.S.A. 


Imperial 8yo, with 90 Full-page Coloured Plates printed upon Japan vellum. Edition limited to 500 copies. 


£6 net. 





ENGLISH CORONATION RECORDS. 


Edited by LEOPOLD G. WICKHAM LEGG, B.A. 


Imperial 8vo, Illustrated. 


Edition limited to 500 copies. 


3ls. 6d. net. 





LUSUS 


REGIUS 


A Voluine of Hitherto Unpublished Autograph Works 
By KING JAMES the First of England and Sixth of Scotland. 
Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT. 


Her L ATE Mast 


msTY QUEEN VICTORIA graciously accepted the Dedicatioa of the Volume scarcely a month before her 


lamented deg 


The title-page is an exact collotype reproduction of the title-page specially desizned and engraved _ the folio edition of the Ki 


works, published under his own supervision in 1616. 
book. ‘She frontispiece is a fine portrait of King James, 
Edition limited to 250 numbered copies for sale. 42s. net. 


The textis,accoi inpanied by several Collotype Reproductions of the pages of the 
which has never hitherto been published. 





DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO. 


Including -a Critical Edition of the Text of Dante’s ‘‘Eclogae Latinae,” and of the Poetic Remains of Giovs 
del Virgilio. 


By PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A., 


and EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A., 
Author of “ Dante’s Ten Heavens.” 


Demy Svo, 12s. 





BURMA UNDER 


BRITISH RULE, 


By JOHN NISBET, 


Author of “ British Forest Trees,” &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 





THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. 
By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. 
Demy Svo, 2 vols., 32s. 


‘4 clear picture of a lovable personality."--Slandar d. 
** Most valuable as a scientific record.”—Morning Dos 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 
A BERKSHIRE BOOK. 
. By. ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 
With numerous Illustrations and Cover designed by L, LESLIC 
BROOKE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE FLAG AT SEA. 
By WALTER WOOD. 
-llustrated with numerous Full-paze Plates by H. C, SEPP 
WRIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





INGS 


PICTURES OF WAR. 


By JOHN STUART. ¢s. 6d. 


“ Lively, informing, interesting, and intensely sidniahl Masidiied Review 


A RIBBON OF IRON. 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN. 
' Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. ° 


An account of a journey over the great Siberian Railway and down to the 
lower part of the Amur River to Blarovestchensk aud thence to Vladivostok. 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE OF 
MODERN HISTORY a.p. 400-1870 


Compiled and Arranged by M- MORISON with the 
Assistance of R. S. RAIT, M.A,, New College, Oxford. 
160 pp., about 15 in. by 12 in., 12s. 6d. net. 


Contents:—Parallel Vertical Tables—Genealogical Tables—Ruling Monarchs 
Gare Chart of Ancient and Modern History—-Index—Maps. 
‘'This is a most valuable book of reference for teachers and students of his- 


We can heartily recommend it as a work of real usefulness.” 
~Schoolmaster. 








New Six-Shilling Fiction, 7 : 


THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER, 
By TOM GALLON, 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 


We have had nothing like it since the great days wi 
the h ixurious public could confidently look forward to be delighted 
piquant and seasonable tale from a Thackeray or a Dickens."—Bi “itiss Weel 


“A rare success. 


LOVE LIKE A GIPSY. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 


‘The whole narrative is penetrated with the spirit of poetry and romana 
—Spe 


“Mr. Bernard Capes i is one of the ‘bes of our more literary romancéstgl j 
* Love ‘Like a Gipsy’ 1s a good example o i his work.”—Speaker. 


STEPHEN CALINARI. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 


“ Full of life and smart dialogue and good character-drawing. His galler¥ 
of pers ill bear comparison with any we have seen of late years in a singl®, 
novel. Some of the women are adinirable. studies, and the men without - 
exception are eminently lifelike, and the anthor has provided just enough’ 
incident to keep the most mere arial reader's interest from flagging. Iti 


good novel from start to finish.”-—Lilerature, A 
TALES. — 


NEW CANTERBURY 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. : 
“ Now that Stevenson is dead Mr. Hewlett is certainly the prince of literary 


story-tellers.’’—Athenzum, 


CARDIGAN. _ a : 
By R. W. CHAMBERS. a 


* A fine and inspiring story, fittingly ty told.” —Atheneum. 


WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG.” 
By LAFAYETTE McLAWS. 


“This mest enjorable of romances.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE WESTERNERS. 


By STEWART E. WHITE. 


* A strong, unaffected story, vigorous and picturesque. "—-Bookman. 
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